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The Silver Cross 

CHAPTER I 

A MYSTERIOUS ASSIGNATION 

When I left my lodging the bell of St. Gene- 
vieve was Striking eleven o'clock ; a fine close rain 
was falling and the night was very dark, but I 
was well wrapped, and had my rapier to my hand 
under my cloak. The adventure was so entirely 
to my mind that the Deluge would not have 
stopped me — ^not the Deluge nor the swords of all 
the midnight stabbers of the Rue St. Antoine. 
Indeed I have always thought that darkness, 
danger, and mystery lend an unspeakable attrac- 
tion to an assignation, adding as they do, the fine 
excitement of unforeseen adventure to the intoxi- 
cation of intrigue. 

But this incident promised no ordinary attrac- 
tion. In the first place fortune had been running 
strong in my favour for some weeks. I had 
gained seven hundred crowns at faro, and I had 
run M. de Croisac through the body — a feat I 
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had long since been desirous of accomplishing. 
Then the note itself — ^the quaint handwriting, the 
delicate perfume, the curious phraseology, and 
the manner of its delivery — afforded me the 
material for a thousand guesses and a thousand 
hopes. I had found it lying on my table, con- 
cealed under my napkin when I descended to 
breakfast, and though my servant Pierre was be- 
yond doubt the greatest liar in the world, I saw 
that he knew nothing regarding its existence. 

I read the scented billet a hundred times, I 
studied every charming turn, graceful stroke, and 
eloquent stop, but the examination was barren of 
result. It was all delightful, strange, and un- 
familiar — a summons to the lists of love, a call 
to the adventurous heart. I had read many such 
letters in my time, but none that had inspired me 
with the same delicious hope and expectation. 
The turn of the thought appealed to me; the 
strange phrases took my fancy; and though I 
was never by any means unwilling to meet a 
lady, my eagerness now became excessive. 

" They say Beauty is charming and Love is ir- 
resistible; they are only perfect when they meet 
with Honour and Courage, Beauty calls M. 
de Fontanges to her side, and Love waits to 
crown him with roses. Will he meet the writer 
at the corner of the Rue du Bac at midnight, 
when he will hear a new song and an old story/' 
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That was all, but upon my honour it was quite 
enough for me. I never hesitated for an instant, 
I never suspected a trap, nor dreamt of a secret 
blow. I only saw the vision of shining curls, 
white arms, and the face of an angel as the beauti- 
ful writer stamped the wax with a kiss — love's 
invisible coat of arms — and sent it on its mysteri- 
ous way. I do not think I even wondered who 
the writer might be ; it was enough that a woman 
called me, and called with a voice I had never 
heard before. 

I had arranged this evening to sup with M. 
de Longchamp and make one of a party at faro 
afterwards, but I felt that such mere matters of 
business must give way to a pressing occasion 
like this, and I accordingly sent him my excuses. 
I do not say I did this without regret; I 
thought it was a thousand pities, for just at this 
time my luck was irresistible and I could very 
well have done with the money. Merely mer- 
cenary considerations never weighed with me, 
however, and I had enough to go on with for 
some time. 

Before setting out, I dressed with more than 
' my usual care, and fortunately my new coat had 
just come home from Floquet's, so that I was 
altogether satisfied with the appearance I present- 
ed. I did not, however, neglect the precaution 
of taking my arms, for there are pitfalls even in 
the path of love, and a lover may be prudent with- 
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out ceasing to be ardent and impassioned. 
This, however, I did rather from habit than an- 
ticipation, and when I stepped out into the wet 
night, I am sure there was no gayer heart in 
Paris than my own. 

" Don't wait for me," I said as I drew my cloak 
about my face, " I shall probably be late." 

" Ah ! Monsieur is always late," said Pierre 
with a grave bow as he handed me my gloves. 

The imperturbable rascal had a fund of humour 
that I could never beat out of him. 

It was only eleven and I had still an hour be- 
fore me, but I always liked to be early, at least 
at the beginning of such an affair — ^later, it does 
not matter so much — and there is perhaps an ad- 
vantage in being able to survey the battle-ground 
before the commencement of hostilities. There is 
less likelihood of an unforeseen attack. But 
though I walked up and down the Rue du Bac 
and the adjacent street, keeping all the time close 
to the houses, I saw nothing and met no one, and 
was quite satisfied that I had undisputed posses- 
sion of the field. Then, at a quarter before mid- 
night, I took up my position at the comer, and 
with my back to the wall and my cloak about my 
face, awaited the arrival of the lady. 

There was a solitary lamp swinging from a ga- 
ble twenty paces away, and being myself well 
outside the little circle of light, I could see both 
sides of the street from my point of observation. 
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On such occasions time passes slowly, especially 
when the night is wet and cold, but I consoled 
myself with the picture I drew of a future in 
which love and adventure were equally mingled. 
I must, however, admit there were several other 
matters which occupied my mind less pleasantly. 
My creditors had lately been impertinent almost 
beyond endurance, but I had no desire to waste 
the seven hundred crowns I had lately won, in 
the payment of vulgar debts, when there were 
so many other means of profitably employing the 
money. As yet, however, I had hit upon no 
scheme by which I might discharge their press- 
ing obligations without entrenching on my means. 
But this was, after all, a matter merely of second- 
ary consideration as I clearly recognized. The 
chief difficulty I foresaw was in dissolving the 
amiable friendship which I had formed with 
Madame Foumichon who had lately developed 
an intense — though not, I honestly admit, ill- 
founded — ^jealousy, and who had always been 
more liberal in her affections, than in more materi- 
al and useful favours. I had already borne some 
good-natured banter on her account, and had 
walked out with M. de Rochefort for the same 
reason, though very much against my will, for 
there is no merit in quarrelling over a woman, 
who is neither young nor charming, and whose 
husband is merely a surveyor of taxes. With 
that fineness of feeling which has always been 
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natural to my character, I could not easily con- 
template an open and sudden rupture, and more 
especially when her husband was my chief and 
most dangerous creditor ; but, should this night's 
adventure prove successful, I felt that this was in 
every way the safest and most honourable 
course. It is impossible for any man to love, or 
pretend to love, two women at the same time 
without shewing a perceptible preference for the 
one or the other, and I doubt the good taste of 
such conduct. A succession of attachments is 
pardonable, but a complication is atrocious. 

This being the case, I had almost decided on 
the plan I should adopt, when I heard the clock 
striking midnight, and almost at the same moment 
I caught sight of a cloaked figure coming toward 
me. I had not the least doubt that this was my 
unknown writer, and I own that, for a moment, 
I experienced a feeling of disappointment, for 
I have seldom found punctuality a virtue of beau- 
tiful women, and I had formed very high hopes 
regarding this adventure. 

I permitted her to come quite to the comer, 
when she stopped in evident perplexity, for it 
was impossible for her to perceive me where I 
stood concealed by the shadow of the overhanging 
doorway ; and then I stepped out into the middle 
of the pavement. She started and uttered a little 
exclamation as though my sudden appearance 
had taken her by surprise, but she did not with- 
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draw the cloak from her face — a, matter I 
regretted. 

" M. de Fontanges? " she cried. 

The voice was certainly charming. 

I bowed gravely and stood bare-headed in the 
rain. 

" In all things your most devoted and faithful 
servant." 

Ah ! you are sudden in your professions, mon- 
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sieur. 



You will find I am not lacking in the 
performance, either," I answered, somewhat 
piqued. 

" We can judge of that afterwards. Mean- 
while—" 

" Meanwhile the sun of love is hidden. I may 
see your face ? " 

"Ah, monsieur, at present that is forbidden," 
she said with a little ripple of silver laughter. 
"You are too impetuous. And perhaps, if y9U 
saw my face — " 

" I might die from too much happiness ? " 

" I fear it would take a great deal of such hap- 
piness to kill M. de Fontanges." 

" It would be my duty to try to live for your 
sake. One brief glimpse of Paradise — " and I 
made a step forward, for by this time my curiosi- 
ty was awakened and I again began to like the 
adventure. But she stepped backward and held 
up a little white hand menacingly. 
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" Ah ! you must first show that you have cour- 
age." 

" Courage ! " I echoed. 

" You are not afraid to follow me? " 

"To the end of the earth and further." 

" No matter where I lead you ? " 

" It is a matter of perfect indifference to me 
with so charming a guide." 

" Yet, you may have enemies." 

" A score, a hundred, but none so dangerous as 
yourself. Love first disarms and then destroys. 
I . care nothing. I take the cards as they are 
dealt, my Queen of hearts." 

"You exceed your reputation, M. de Fontan- 
ges," she cried, and I thought I detected a note 
of admiration in her voice ; " it is little wonder 
you are fortunate. But — ^but I do not know." 

" What is it that you do not know ? " 

" Still, whether you have courage. My lover 
must walk by faith. He who follows me, must 
follow blindfold." 

I will freely admit that, for the moment I was 
staggered by this proposition, and I began to sus- 
pect that a trap was being laid for me; but this 
suspicion lasted only for an instant, if it lasted 
so long. I have some knowledge of men, but I 
know women from the finger tips to the heart, 
and the voice of the Unknown, so charming in 
its coquetry, so sincere in its archness and rail- 
lery, inspired me with confidence and filled me 
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with hope. There was no danger in that silver 
laughter; there was no cunning in those clear, 
sweet tones. And if there had been, still I do not 
think I should have hesitated. The kiss that a 
man snatches over a sword-blade, has always 
seemed to me the sweetest in the world. 

I did not answer her for a moment and she 
mistook the cause of my hesitation, which was 
very natural. 

" Ah ! " she cried, " I doubted your courage in 
the end." 

" You do not yet know Alphonse de Fontan- 
ges, mademoiselle," I said gravely, " but perhaps 
by and by you will think better of me. I only 
wondered how I could show my sense of grati- 
tude ; with what devotion I could repay the cour- 
age that has brought you here. I do not know 
but you will teach me. There is only one 
thing." 

" And that, monsieur? " 

" One glimpse of that sweet face I would fol- 
low to the world's end — one ray of sunshine." 

" I am afraid you have been too long at school, 
M. de Fontanges," she replied with the same 
note of laughter in her voice, but for one instant 
I caught sight of her shining dark eyes and the 
sweetest lips in the world. 

" It is enough," I cried. " I am blind, indeed ; 
I will follow you to perdition itself." 

Without another word I unloosed the silk scarf 
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from my neck, and gravely kneeling upon one 
knee, handed it to her in silence. It was no doubt 
a very pretty comedy, but I can assure you I en- 
joyed the situation to no common degree, and 
none the less because I had just seen the loveliest 
face I had ever beheld in my life. Certainly 
my luck was running strong, and I was man 
enough to play the game. 

She understood my meaning and taking the 
scarf from my hand, bound it tightly over my 
eyes. I never moved until she had completely 
finished and had laid her hand upon my shoulder. 

" Now, M. de Fontanges, you are indeed Love's 
servant and I believe in your devotion. We have 
some distance to go." 

" The longest way is short in your company," 
I answered rising to my feet and placing my left 
hand in hers; my right hand I kept free, since 
it is always well to be provided for accidents, 
and, like most men, I use my right hand more 
freely than my left. 

I had hoped the bandage might have been 
tied in such a way as still to have afforded me 
the means of seeing where we went, but in this 
I was disappointed. Strive as I might, it was 
so deftly and cunningly secured that I could not 
even distinguish the light from darkness, and 
I could not honourably raise my hand which was 
still free, to assist me. I was, therefore, led like 
a blind man, but, unlike a blind man, I could form 
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no idea, however vague, of the way we went or 
of the turns which we made. I may, indeed, 
have been wrong, but I thought that though we 
walked for some time, we did not travel far but 
continually returned upon our footsteps; for 
three or four times I thought I almost tripped 
over the same loose stones, which I encountered 
on several occasions. It was, however, all in the 
game and I made no remark, but kept my ears 
open for the least noise. This did not prevent 
me from pressing tenderly the little hand, so deli- 
cate and yet so firm, that lay within my own, but 
I was able to evoke no response, except once a 
soft trill of laughter as I stumbled against some 
obstacle that lay in my path. 

" Ventre hleu!" I cried, " have we reached the 
top of the mountain at last? " 

Then she stopped suddenly. 

" You have ascended the mountain, M. de Fon- 
tanges, but you must have a little patience, for 
the door—" 

" I am the best locksmith in Paris," I said. 
"Permit me — " 

" You are the crown of all perfection," she 
answered lightly, " but you have not yet freedom 
to use your eyes, and I am sure I have the lighter 
hand. Now you will imagine that there are eight 
— ten — steps and you have ascended. Enter." 

I had already felt myself in a warmer air, and 
just at that moment I heard a door closed softly 
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but firmly behind me. I own that I gave a little 
start, and involuntarily raised my hand to take 
the bandage from my eyes, for I felt that, in a 
measure, I had been deceived, and did not like it, 
as any one who has been in my position can very 
well understand. But before I had succeeded, 
she had caught my hand and cried mockingly — 

" After all you are afraid, M. de Fontanges." 

" Not the least in the world," I answered with 
a sang-froid perhaps a little assumed. " I was 
only curious to see the eight or ten steps we as- 
cended without touching. It was almost a 
miracle." 

"Undoubtedly you are now in the world of 
miracles." 

And of the Angels who work them." 
But it is not yet permitted to see them. Now 
here is a staiicase that is no miracle." 

We had crossed a tiled passage and passed 
through a wainscoted corridor, for I had man- 
aged to touch the woodwork on both sides, and 
now there was a thick carpet under my feet and 
a heavy balustrade to my left hand. I thought 
once I heard a door opened softly, but in this I 
may have been mistaken, for the noise was hardly 
audible. I did not, however, fail to notice that 
there was now a rich languid perfume in the air, 
and the tapestry, against which I brushed as I 
entered the room, was certainly of silk. These 
trivial details inspired me with the profoundest 
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confidence, and I could not help reflecting that 
when a man is in the way of fortune, there is 
no end to her favours but his own modesty. At 
the same time I made up my mind that I should 
not be found guilty of this weakness, and I felt 
that if Alphonse de Fontanges could sit out his 
ill luck with cheerful audacity, he would not fail 
when it had changed. This was certainly better 
than M. de Longchamp's supper and the game at 
cards afterwards, even with my happy knack of 
turning up trumps, of which my opponents have 
sometimes expressed a doubtful admiration. 

My guide had now released my hand and I 
stood waiting until she should speak, though you 
can understand that I was burning with impa- 
tience. Having, however, so long resisted the 
temptation to use my eyes, I was not now going 
to commit an indiscretion, for I knew that a 
woman likes to use her power while she possesses 
it, and it pleases her to feel that she is obeyed. 
Afterwards it is different. 

I had not long to wait. 

" M. de Fontanges has arrived. I should like 
to know what he thinks of the Angels/' 



CHAPTER II 

AN INTERVIEW THAT IS NOT ALL OF LOVE 

Had my experience of women been less com- 
plete, I should at once have obeyed and satisfied 
my curiosity, but I knew that woman likes a 
touch of extravagance in gallantry and is taken 
by the unexpected. I did not, therefore, comply, 
but again dropping upon my knees, held out my 
hand in the direction of the voice. 

" She who has taken away my eyes," I said, 
" must restore my sight. I am afraid of so much 
happiness." 

She only answered me with the little laugh of 
mockery and admiration that so charmed and 
thrilled me, but I heard the rustle of her cloak, 
and then with a swift movement she snatched 
the scarf from my eyes, and sprang back quite 
out of my reach. 

" That is not fair," I said rising to my feet, 
" and I have waited so long." 

I could not see anything plainly for a minute 
or two, my eyes being at first unaccustomed 
to the light, but at last I was able to observe 
my surroundings, and I saw that I was standing 

14 
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in a noble, spacious room very richly furnished. 
At a glance I noticed the lusty Cupids playing 
among the painted flowers on the ceiling and the 
beautiful tapestry that covered the walls. Only 
two of the candles in the massive candelabra 
upon the table were lighted, but I was still able 
to take in the details with a rapid, observant 
glance. The room had been lately occupied; a 
fan, a mask, a book of devotion opened and turned 
down, lay on the couch beside me, and there was 
a riding whip with a gold handle lying at my 
feet. I divined by instinct that my sudden en- 
trance had disturbed the occupant and that she 
had made a hasty flight, but I was too eager and 
excited at the moment to dwell upon this circum- 
stance. 

As I have said my guide had stepped out of my 
reach, and now stood some paces away with the 
hood removed from her face and the soft brown 
hair falling about her shoulders in luxuriant 
masses. Her cheeks were flushed, her dark eyes 
were dancing with an inward light, and there 
was a mischievous smile on the full, red lips. 
But I own that, with all my experience, the sight 
of her fresh young beauty almost took away my 
breath; I had never imagined anything so arch, 
radiant, and charming; I had come prepared for 
a vulgar intrigue, and had found a veritable god- 
dess. I thought for a moment of Madame Four- 
nichon and shuddered; then I yielded to the in- 
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toxication of my senses and held out both my 
hands before me with a gesture of despair. 

" Mademoiselle," I cried, " I cannot believe it." 

" Ah ! you speak with a touch of sincerity now. 
What is it that you cannot believe? " 

" That I am awake ; that I am in full posses- 
sion of my senses. I feel that I am dreaming; 
that I stand in fairyland with the queen of all 
the fays before me. It is enchantment — ^the glory 
of a beautiful vision." 

" M. de Fontanges is certainly a poet and I 
thought—" 

" Tell me what you thought." 

" That he was only a — ^gentleman with a very 
indifferent reputation." 

" It is true," I cried with all the enthusiasm 
of my distant youth ; " till now I have lived in 
the world and have seen only its vices and its 
splendid sins. Ah! mademoiselle, you do not 
know what it is to have a man's heart. He lis- 
tens to the voices of the world ; he bows down at 
the altar of the false gods and worships them 
because he knows no better. For he must wor- 
ship; he must love; he must follow his nature. 
And then—" 

"Afterwards?" 

" And then, perhaps, the gate of heaven opens 
and the angel of peace and beauty extends her 
hands and lifts him from the mire. That is the 
new life and the supreme happiness." 
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"You think, then, that this has happened 
now?" 

" Think 1 I know it. From the first moment 
that I heard your voice, I felt my fate had 
reached me, and when I saw your face the past 
dropped from me like — ^like — " 

" Like a lady's worn-out glove, like a rejected 
lover's favour. You excel in comedy and trage- 
dy, Monsieur de Fontanges." 

" Ah ! you mock me. You do not believe that 
my heart is in my words and that all my heart is 
yours. But there was a deeper meaning in the 
words you wrote, than any you imagined. Love 
is, indeed, an old story, but you will set it in a 
new song, and every jewelled line — " 

I was so carried away that I sprang forward 
and tried to take the hand that eluded my grasp. 
Then I stopped short quite overcome by amaze- 
ment, though there were already some things in 
this adventure entirely beyond my comprehen- 



sion. 



You may light the candles and retire, Denise. 
M. de Fontanges requires more light." 

The apparition was so sudden, the voice was 
so unexpected, that I had halted midway, and 
now stood looking alternately from the one to 
the other. Though I had a reputation for readi- 
ness when women were my audience, I could not, 
for the moment, find a word to say, but stood 
stupidly looking on while the candles were being 
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lighted, and I never offered to assist. It seemed 
to me all done in a moment; the candles were 
lighted, mademoiselle had withdrawn, and I stood 
alone in that blaze of light with the loveliest and 
proudest woman in France standing close at my 
elbow. It was certainly enough to take away 
any man's breath and rob him of his self-posses- 
sion. I seemed to myself altogether transported 
into the realm of wonders, and to have become 
merely the creature of illusion. No story in the 
tales of Scherazade was more pregnant with sur- 
prises, and I, who generally took the facts of life 
easily by the hand, was completely forsaken by 
my ready wit. Then, I had placed myself in a 
position as grotesque as it was absurd. I had 
made love to the waiting-maid with the mistress 
within hearing, and the fine phrases which the 
surprise and passion of the moment had extorted 
from me, had been overheard by the last person in 
the world I should have desired to hear them. 
Even had I desired to repeat them — ^which was 
far from being the case — ^that was now impossi- 
ble, and I could not see in what way I was to 
extricate myself from a position at once so de- 
plorable and embarrassing. It was certainly an 
unfortunate opening to a delicate interview, and 
for the first time in my life I was exasperated 
with' Fortune that she had been so prodigal and 
lavish in her favours. The beauty of the younger 
woman had charmed me with its piquant fresh- 
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ness, its naive grace, and changeful April loveli- 
ness; it had drawn out the youth in my own 
heart and wakened a feeling in my breast that had 
quite surprised myself. I frankly admit I had 
never seen the equal of the lady who was now 
standing watching me, with faint amusement in 
her wonderful eyes and a shadow of scorn upon 
her lips. But I felt that, for the moment, marble 
newly awakened to life had not been colder, and 
that protestations and excuses were alike out of 
place. Indeed, as I continued to look at her, I 
could only wonder by what whim or caprice she 
had been influenced that she had given me this 
appointment, for I could think of no merit of my 
own deserving of this favour, and I am not ac- 
customed to undervalue myself. Still, one never 
spans the whole gamut of a woman's nature ; after 
the last word is said, there is still something to 
learn. 

" Monsieur de Fontanges seems to approve of 
my waiting-woman." 

" Madame has superlative taste," I answered 
with a bow. " But it is, perhaps, well that one 
should be led to the supreme beauty by degrees." 

" Under the circumstances you could hardly 
have turned the phrase more neatly," she an- 
swered, turning her back upon me and sitting 
down close to the table. " You are not altogether 
what I expected." 

" That is my misfortune, madame. It is not 
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yet too late to alter, if madame will let me know 
what she expected — " 

" Less wit, more force, but I think — '' and she 
paused. 

" Madame thinks—" 

" I prefer you as you are." 
As she spoke the expression of her face 
changed and I saw the woman — I have a keen 
eye for that — ^lurking beneath the grand air that 
had somewhat oppressed me. The glance of her 
eyes, the tone of her voice, the almost impercep- 
tible lifting of her brows, told me she had been 
a coquette, and that the delightful imp of mis- 
chief still lived in her heart. I began to regard 
the incident of the waiting-maid — ^but only for a 
moment. 

" If," I said humbly, " madame only knew me 
better, she might find I had not deserved my 
reputation." 

" It is because of your reputation that I have 
sought this interview." 

" Then it is the first time I have had to thank 
my reputation; generally — " 

" You have found it in the way. That is not 
unusual — even I have suffered," 

" You ! " I said with a gesture of astonishment. 

" We have all our enemies — ^there is no woman 
in France has more than I have." 

I could not help it, it was natural to me, though 
I did not act with my usual freedom for I was 
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not certain of my ground. In an instant I had 
unsheathed my rapier, and descending upon my 
knees, laid the blade at her feet. 

" Madame has one faithful servant on whose 
-devotion she can rely ; he will not spare himself 
in her service. Believe me, madame, I am yours 
to the core of my heart." 

" It will not do, Monsieur de Fontanges," she 
cried laughing ; " I have heard your vows offered 
at another shrine, and I know — " 

" I hope nothing to my disadvantage." 

" Merely that Madame Foumichon cannot 
spare her lover. You observe that I am not 
without some knowledge of your past." 

" But, madame, it is well to know all or noth- 
ing. There are spots of darkness even on the sun." 

The simple directness of my language seemed 
to afford her some amusement. 

" Monsieur de Fontanges implies that he is a 
paragon who has halted once or twice — 3. modest 
gentleman — a flawless reputation." 

" No better than middling, but well enough 
and always a gentleman." 

" The little birds bring me tales, M. de Fon- 
tanges — ^tales from the country, tales from the 
streets, tales from everywhere. Should you like 
to know what they have whispered in my ear re- 
garding you ? " 

" There is no man in whom I take more inter- 
est, madame." 
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'* It will not be a long story. To begin — ^the 
gentleman was of a good family — " 

" There is no better in Picardy." 

" And a younger son — " 

" That was a misfortune I could not alter — I 
could only regret it/' 

" His family intended him for the church and 
hoped some day to see him wear the mitre of a 
bishop, perhaps the hat of a cardinal." 

" An agreeable domestic illusion." 

" There was a great scandal, but the youth of 
the offender and the family influence prevented 
his punishment." 

" Women have a great deal to answer for, 
madame." 

" Yes, I understood it was a woman — ^as usual 
it was she who suffered. After that, the church- 
man became a soldier and made several campaigns 
with credit, until, for some reason, he fought and 
killed his colonel." 

" I do not regret it. He acted badly and she 
was a very pretty woman." 

" At least, M. de Fontanges had a year (or 
was it two years?) to meditate upon the matter 
in the retirement of Vincennes. On his return 
to the world his friends were cool, his family 
estranged, his means inadequate and his de- 



sires — " 



" Say, madame, his love of the beautiful as 
ardent and impassioned as ever." 
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"Who can tell how he has lived these five 
years? A fine sword, a daring gamester, a reck- 
less liver, an enthusiastic and mercenary lover — 
M. de Fontanges, I know it — he has no desire 
to reform and no hope of recovering the position 
he has lost." 

" For the first time you are at fault, madame. 
But it is necessary to live. I am for my con- 
temporaries rather than for posterity." 

" It is only in his vices that he is serious. For 
the rest he cares nothing." 

It was impossible to be offended, but it was 
only natural that I should feel piqued, for I did 
not come here with the intention of being lec- 
tured like a penitent, and though there were 
some grains of truth in her words, the truth is 
not always palatable. She may have possessed 
some skill in narrative, but, remembering the 
charming note I had received, I had some right 
to feel aggrieved at her change of tone and I 
gave expression to my thought. 

"Madame has not written to me in this 
strain. Perhaps she has forgotten the charming 
and admirable letter I had the honour to 



receive." 



" Ah ! you received a letter then? " 

" If this is madame's hand." 

I drew the note from my pocket and placed it 
on the table before her. She read it hurriedly, 
a light, inscrutable smile upon her face, and then, 
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holding it to the flame of the candle, let it shrivel 
to ashes in her hand. 

" I quite agree with you that it was a charming 
letter. Positively my waiting-woman has a gen- 
ius for intrigue, for no man could resist such a 
bait — ^and especially M. de Fontanges. But let- 
ters are dangerous things." 

"That is evidently madame's opinion. But 
with all this I do not understand — " 

What do you not understand, monsieur? " 
I am not a child ; I am not a green, inexperi- 
enced boy. That is your own hand ; these were 
your own words. I cannot understand why you 
have brought me — ^me the adventurer, the gam- 
bler, the bully, for such you esteem me — ^to trifle 
with me here, alone, at this hour, when — " 
" Well, monsieur, when ? " 
" Oh I nothing, but it is singular." 
She laughed without affectation and showed 
her beautiful white teeth under her red lips. 
Madame was certainly without fear. 

" It is unfortunate, and perhaps it was my 
fault, that M. de Fontanges imagined he was 
about to take part in a tender scene, but then, 
I knew M. de Fontanges' affectionate heart and 
the language that would draw it. In a word, 
monsieur, I have need of you." 

" At least it is flattering to hear that." 
All at once her manner changed — ^an inde- 
scribable change — ^but her lips grew hard, her 
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eyes cold, and she regarded me steadily with 
a look that, I admit, completely dominated me. 

" It is unnecessary," she said slowly, " that 
you should know who I am, but it is in my 
power to confer favours and my friends say I 
am not ungenerous to those who are my friends. 
The time has come when I need a courageous 
heart and a faithful sword — 3, silent, watchful, 
loyal and fearless friend — I, the woman who can- 
not help myself. I heard your story, M. de Fon- 
tanges : I learned your character, not all to your 
discredit, I knew that you had courage beyond 
words ; that you were generous, bold, and careless 
of your safety; that you lived for pleasure and 
enjoyed the game of life, and that your heart 
was tender as a woman — for a woman." 

We are travelling toward something, I thought, 
but I made no reply and merely bowed. 

" It is imperative that I should not be traced 
in this matter. No one can suspect that you are 
acting at my bidding. The world will not 
dream that I ever saw your face. I could have 
no safer agent." 

" And the agent — is it equally safe for him? " 

" I thought you were a man ! " she cried indig- 
nantly. 

Incontestably. But no matter. I am at your 






service. 



There is no danger, or none a brave man 
would fear to face. If I were only a man — " 
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" You are more dangerous as you are, mad- 
ame." I spoke the truth without knowing it, as 
sometimes happens. 

" This is a simple matter," she went on, " a 
matter rather for the head than for the hands, 
though both will be useful. I have an enemy — " 
she paused and looked at me with her bright, 
steadfast look — " not a dangerous enemy, but one 
very much in the way. He must be removed 
with your assistance." 

" Madame ! " I cried with a thrill of horror, 
for with all my faults I had not descended to the 
depths of the midnight stabber, even for a beauti- 
ful woman. I may have been wrong in thinking 
she was disappointed at my attitude, but she cer- 
tainly did not show it in her manner for more 
than an instant, and went on with a little smile of 
simulated amusement. 

" Again you misunderstand me, M. de Fontan- 
ges; I meant nothing so dreadful. Of what do 
you think me capable? My enemy— once my 
friend, and still my — acquaintance — ^has done his 
best to injure me. There is a matter — a lawsuit 
— a family affair — in which I am interested, 
and in which it is in his power to do me a serious 
injury. In a fortnight I shall be safe and the 
affair will be settled. Until then he must disap- 
pear." 

" But, madame, this sounds like a conspiracy. 
If you assure me — '" 
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" It is a conspiracy, a terrible conspiracy, and 
we are the conspirators, you a gentleman of in- 
different fortune and I a woman who would de- 
fend and keep her rights. Oh I a dangerous con- 
spiracy." 

" If that is all, I am entirely at your service, 
but I speak the truth when I say I have no desire 
for another trip to Vincennes, or a morning walk 
on the Place de Greve for the amusement of the 
good people of Paris." 

" You are too modest, M. de Fontanges," she 
said smiling, " but I have no such ambition for 
my friends, of whom I hope you are now one. 
This is merely — ^what shall I say? — ^a touch of 
pleasantry." 

" But it may not be so pleasant for your — 
other friend," I said. 

** Ah ! you must not injure him ; you must be 
careful of his safety. I shall be disconsolate 
should anything happen to him." But I did not 
think she would break her heart. 

" There is one thing more. He is a very dan- 
gerous man, with a cunning and suspicion that 
terrify me. He can hear at a league's distance ; 
he can see through stone walls; he never sleeps 
but with his eyes open, and, moreover, he never 
forgets or forgives." 

" Pardieu/' I said, " I had rather have such 
a man for a friend than an enemy. But I 
begin to grow interested; the capture will prove 
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amusing at all events. And his name, mad- 
ame?" 

" You have entered into my service and you 
must be content to know no more than I tell you. 
At present he is nameless ; afterwards you will 
know all." 

" It may be too late then. I must know more 
if you are to find me useful." 

" It will be unnecessary, for I have arranged 
everything. He has received a letter." 

" Another charming note? " I said with a grim 
smile. 

"Ah, not quite so charming as your own. 
You see M. — ^this gentleman, has not exactly 
your tastes and will not be taken in quite the 
same trap, but I think we have caught him none 
the less." 

" Not love but—" 

" His weakness is matters of state. He de- 
sires to be thought a politician. He stands by 
the Queen, swears by Mazarin, and has no sym- 
pathy with Madame de Chevreuse and her 
party." 

" Perhaps he is right," I said doubtfully. 
" Madame de Chevreuse is a very dangerous 
person, but I am not interested in politics." 

" Yes, a very dangerous person," she answered 
lightly, " and I have been told likes her own way, 
as most women do. Now I have written to this 
gentleman that you will meet him at the Silver 
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Cross in the Rue du Champ Fleury, where he will 
hear of something to his advantage." 

** Madame is an admirable correspondent, but 
the scheme is impossible." 
. " For what reason ? " she cried with irritation. 

" In the first place I do not like the Silver 
Cross. I am known there and there is a small 

« 

matter of a bill — " 

" That has been already discharged." 

" I am delighted to hear it, but again, I do 
not like the house : it is political and not sufficient- 
ly quiet for the purpose." 

" You will not be interrupted to-morrow even- 
ing. I have arranged that also." 

" But, madame, there is another objection. I 
have nothing to say to the gentleman. I can 
talk to a woman; I can find words for a soldier 
or even for a friend, but I am dumb in the pres- 
ence of a lawyer — ^and a lawyer with a taste for 
politics I " 

" Hitherto I have not found you wanting in 
words." 

" But consider, madame, the inspiration. 
Now I do not like to talk politics." 

" I think for my sake you might even do that, 
and it is so simple." 

" So is a lettre de cachet. One is dining with 
a friend or conversing with a lady, and, poof! 
it is all over in a moment, and you never know 
how or why it is done." 
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She smiled very pleasantly as though the little 
picture had awakened some agreeable reminis- 
cences, and then rising to her feet she walked to 
the end of the room and opened a gilded armoire 
that stood against the wall. From this she took- 
a casket of some dull metal, and, returning to her 
seat, opened the box upon her knees. Then she 
looked up at me with grave, steadfast eyes. 

" You have a good memory, M. de Fontan- 
ges? 

" That is not the opinion of my creditors, but 
they do not know everything. Yes, madame, an 
excellent memory." 

" Then you will follow my instructions care- 
fully, for a mistake might be disastrous to me 
and awkward for you. To-morrow afternoon 
you will find a friend on whom you can rely. 
You understand ? " , 

I bowed. 

" At eight you will find yourselves at the Sil- 
ver Cross, and at that hour, and not before, you 
will show this to Maitre Bonhommet, who is no 
longer your creditor." 

She took from the casket a little silver cross, 
quite plain but for a cypher upon either arm, and 
placed it in my hands. 

" He will understand its meaning, for he has 
already received his instructions, and will con- 
duct you to the room where the gentleman will 
be awaiting you. He will then leave you togeth- 
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er and you will be free to talk without fear of 
interruption." 

" It is at this point, madame, that I begin to 
doubt my capacity." 

" No one is likely to overhear your conversa- 
tion," she said meaningly. 

" But if it is to be done quietly, it will be 
necessary to disarm his suspicions. I should not 
care to use force with any of madame's friends." 

" Merely gentle compulsion," she purred, 
" nothing more. Tell him — oh ! I have found 
the story — ^tell him you are a friend of Madame 
de Chevreuse." 

" But I am happy to say I have never seen 
that lady in my life." 

" That is a mere detail, and does not count. 
You are her friend and in all the secrets of her 
party, but you have found her ungrateful." 

" I have found her ungrateful. Excellent." 

" She has deceived you as she has deceived all 
the world and you wish to sell her secret." 

" Ma foi, I shall grow rich presently." 

"Rich as M. Fouquet himself," she added, 
still smiling. " She is at her old tricks, and is 
moving heaven and earth to gain her ends. 
There is a fine conspiracy on foot and the con- 
spirators with madame are — ^now who are the 
conspirators?" 

" I have not the least idea in the world. This 
is the part I do not like. I hate conspiracies." 
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" But it is part of the play and you must carry 
it through. The conspirators are, M. de Beau- 
fort, M. de Campion, Lie, Brillet, and as many 
others as you may care to name. The scheme is 
nearly ripe." 

** But what is the scheme that is nearly ripe? *' 

She was plainly beginning to lose patience with 
me, though I could not see why, for if this was 
merely a comedy I had surely a right to take 
part in it, and I did not like the serious manner 
and heroic air with which she spoke her words. 

" The scheme, monsieur ? The scheme," she 
cried, " is the assassination of the Cardinal — 
the death of Mazarin. He is trying to fill the 
shoes of the dead giant Richelieu and they are 
going to cut off his feet." 

" That would certainly prevent his walking 
further. But, madame, how much of this is true? 
I can believe anything of Madame de Chevreuse. 
She is said to live among plots." 

"As much or as little as you please. It is 
a pretty story and will interest the gentleman 
more than anything in the world, especially with 
the details which I leave to your imagination." 

" Mine is not so vivid as that of madame. I 
should prefer that you finished the story." 

"Ah! M. de Fontanges," she said smiling, 
" I must leave something to yourself, but when 
the tale is finished and you come to action — " 

" There, madame," I said airily, " I am quite 
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at home. Once we have finished the romance and 
descend to facts I know the ground I stand upon 
and can move without inconvenience. At least, 
I can truss a lawyer." 

'* But you do not understand. M. — ^this gen- 
tleman, has a dangerous reputation." 

" I never knew a lawyer who was not worse 
than his reputation," I answered with some feel- 
ing. " You may leave him safely in my hands. 
It will only be paying off an old debt or 
two." 

" But he may defend himself — I am sure he 
will." 

" I shall handle him as delicately as I would 
one of his own sheepskins. You need not con- 
cern yourself about his safety." 

" But your own ? " 

"Par foi, madame, I have beaten too many 
bailiffs in my time to fear their master." 

" I know I can trust you, M. de Fontanges." 

" Implicitly and unreservedly." 

" There is only one matter — " she paused and 
for the first time through our entire interview she 
seemed to hesitate — " you cannot carry on a 
campaign without the sinews of war." 

I laughed pleasantly, for I now saw clearly the 
cause of her hesitation. 

" Ah ! madame," I said, " you need not fear 
that you will offend my pride. Not the least in 
the world. I have learned to recognise the solid 
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facts of life. For my own services it is sufficient 
recompense to know that I am serving you, but 
I am told it is no easy matter to keep a lawyer for 
a fortnight. They have enormous appetites and 
can even swallow houses and lands." 

" M. de Fontanges has the art of putting things 
in their true light," she said smiling, " and we 
must see that his guest is not starved. You 
will receive a first instalment at your lodging in 
the morning, and afterwards — " 

" Afterwards, madame ? " 

" You will find stealing a lawyer more profit- 
able than play." 

" At least it is infinitely more agreeable and 
certainly a useful employment." 

" But remember, I must not hear that you have 
failed, for I can repay that also— I am quite 
serious, M. de Fontanges." 

Upon my honour as a gentleman she had actually 
begun to threaten me, but I experienced no sur- 
prise. Through all this curious interview, I had 
known there was a wide gulf between us, and 
though I played my part in my usual comedy 
manner, I knew she was not to be trifled with. 
I felt that she merely condescended for her own 
purpose and to her own ends. More than once 
she had betrayed herself by an incontroUable 
glance or gesture, and behind even her lightest 
word I had felt there was a reserve of pride 
and, perhaps, contempt that I then refused to 
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recognise. It was inexplicable but it was amus- 
ing, and so far as I was concerned that summed 
up the whole situation. If this adventure had 
not proved exactly what I had anticipated, it 
still promised to contain several agreeable inci- 
dents and no one could say that it was wanting 
in mystery and excitement. Besides, it promised 
to be profitable — ^though that was merely a detail 
— for the brilliant which madame had placed in 
my hand was a very handsome stone and quite 
sufficient to discharge all my debts should my 
folly take that turn. The assistance I was to ren- 
der her appeared to me trivial in the extreme, 
but she knew its value better than I, and if she 
imagined the temporary detention of a pettifog- 
ing roturier was worth so much, that was her 
business and not mine. At the same time it must 
be understood that I had no other intention than 
to serve her faithfully, and though I spoke flip- 
pantly I had none the less a serious purpose, and 
I think she knew it. Though my friends and 
family may, at that time, have had a poor opinion 
regarding me, I had not descended so far as to 
accept the reward of services I had not intended 
to perform, and then I was always prepared to 
make any sacrifices in reason for a lady. I was 
then enjoying the wild follies of my youth, but 
even in the intoxication of pleasure I never for- 
got that I was bom a gentleman. 

When madame threatened me as I have said, 
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I did not answer her for a moment, but looked 
at her beautiful face in silence. 

" You hear me, M. de Fontanges? " 

" With some pain, madame. Your words 
were unnecessary. There may be reasons why 
you should think ill of me, but there must be 
some reason for thinking well of me or you 
would not have employed me at all. I admit I 
am only an indifferent gentleman, but even then 
you might have spared me the pain of your re- 
proaches. I have accepted your favour, and will 
endeavour to deserve your approval." 

" Ah ! if you succeed," she cried, with a sudden 
change of manner, " Mon Dieu, it will be mag- 
nificent. You will not forget the story of Mad- 
ame de Chevreuse?" 

" I will forget nothing," I answered. " And 
when shall I see madame again ? " 

" When you have succeeded, monsieur," she 
said rising to her feet. " You will receive an- 
other letter more charming than the last, and you 
will then learn how much you have done for me. 
I think there is nothing more." 

" No, then I may ring for madame?" 

" For what purpose ? " 

" I came blindfold," I answered, " I perceive 
you intend I should return in the same way. 
Your waiting — maid — " 

I think this fairly conquered her. 

"Ah, M. de Fontanges," she cried laughing. 
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*' I think I understand. But you do not appre- 
ciate the honour I intend to do you." 

" The honour, madame? " 

" I intend to escort you myself." 

I expostulated in vain, but having made up 
her mind she persisted in her intention, and I 
could only sigh, when I thought of the vision of 
soft brown eyes and tender lips, that breathed 
of the spring and the loveliness of April hopes. 

And so ended this evening, when I first set out 
upon my career of strange adventure. 



CHAPTER III 

A MIRACLE FOLLOWED BY A GENTLEMAN OF 
THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND 

When I awakened on the forenoon of the fol- 
lowing day I imagined for some time that I had 
been dreaming, and that the incidents I have re- 
lated had their origin in M. de Longchamp's sup- 
per. On this head I soon undeceived myself, 
for no sooner had my eyes fallen on the brilliant 
upon my finger than I remembered everything 
quite clearly, and began to congratulate myself 
on this latest stroke of good fortune. It 
seemed to have fallen from the clouds; it had 
come in the shape which appealed to me most 
strongly and which I most of all appreciated. 
There was the element of romance, of mystery, 
* of adventure, and then there was the element of 
profit — a combination so delightful that I could 
only wonder at my luck. No doubt I should 
have preferred to see Brown Eyes again — ^to have 
heard that mocking silver laugh, to have thrilled 
under those arch and sparkling glances, but that 
was still before me, and there were ten thousand 
chances in the game of life. 

38 
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The mere circumstance of the little gentleman 
whom it was my duty to capture, did not trouble 
me in the slightest and gave me no thought. 
That was an easy matter and probably done 
every day. Madame evidently attached some im- 
portance to the business and looked upon it as 
an affair of danger, but a woman always magni- 
fies the risk in these things and exaggerates their 
importance. The temporary disappearance of a 
lawyer was a trivial circumstance, and I felt that 
its accomplishment involved no discredit to my- 
self and very little danger. At most it was mere- 
ly the whim of a lady, which it was my good for- 
tune to gratify, and there was really some pleas- 
ure to be derived from the incident. I felt at 
the same time that the matter could be equally 
well carried out without any recourse to the tale 
of the conspiracy which madame had invented 
with evident liking for such intrigues. But for 
myself, I had received a lesson upon the subject, 
just before Richelieu's death, and I had made up 
my mind to avoid mentioning the word " poli- 
tics " for the future. And of all persons in the 
world, Madame de Chevreuse was the last with 
whom I had any desire to meddle. You must 
remember that at this time the great Cardinal 
was lately dead and that Mazarin and the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse were engaged in a deadly 
struggle for the possession of the Queen, then 
newly a widow. It was said that the sleek and 
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cunning churchman had succeeded — which short- 
ly proved to be the case — ^but Madame de Chev- 
reuse was not one of those who meekly succumb 
to a first defeat. Had she not conspired against 
Richelieu — the most daring of conspirators, and 
matched her wit and dazzling beauty against his 
subtlety and power? Oh! what had she not 
done ? He had feared her as he had feared none 
of his enemies, and when he had failed to pur- 
chase her adherence he had banished her from 
France. But even then he was not safe. This 
wonderful woman, who was said to be beautiful 
as an angel, made all men her slaves and used 
them for her purpose. She delighted in intrigue ; 
she revelled in conspiracy ; and sent her lovers to 
the scaffold as a splendid sacrifice to love. They 
said she had made up her mind to govern France 
and, ma foi, I felt I should not care to stand in 
Mazarin's shoes who was said to be possessed 
with the same ambition. The great Cardinal had 
conquered her with difficulty, the little Cardinal 
who desired to succeed him might find himself 
outmatched — and then, I should not like to be 
the little Cardinal. It was not likely I was go- 
ing to involve myself in such affairs of state for 
no further purpose than to outwit a lawyer, and 
I then and there prudently resolved to abstain 
from repeating the story. It was altogether un- 
necessary ; it might be dangerous ; and I did not 
aspire to an acquaintance either with Mazarin 
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or with the Duchesse de Chevreuse. My pleas- 
ures were altogether of another description and 
my ambition of a different character; in a word 
I felt that it was the first and imperative duty 
of a man to enjoy life in his own way without 
complications. 

At this point Pierre entered my chamber with 
my new suit over his arm, which he had been 
brushing carefully. 

" What time is it, you scoundrel ? " I said, still 
wrapped in my meditations. 

" A few minutes to noon, monsieur. Already 
three times M. le Vicomte has inquired for mon- 
sieur, but I did not desire to waken him." 

" That is well. And what was the business 
of M. le Vicomte?" 

" Oh ! the old story. Money, monsieur, money, 
more money. He is merely a quicksand; he 
would swallow a gold mine. We cannot afford 
his acquaintance much longer." 

" Why, you rascal, I am still in his debt. I 
owe him — I don't know what I owe him." 

" That is the best reason in the world for giv- 
ing up his acquaintance," said the imperturbable 
rascal. " And he has not monsieur's luck, which 
is extraordinary." 

" What do you mean, you ungrateful vaga- 
bond ? " I cried angrily, for the knave's familiar- 
ity sometimes irritated me so far that I forgot 
his usefulness. 
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" Oh ! monsieur, it never rains crowns but it 
pours down louis d'or. Last week was a wonder, 
but this is a miracle. We are positively growing 
rich." 

" I am glad to hear it," I said, turning round 
and looking at him for the first time, for the fel- 
low was capable of a jest, having some sense 
of humour. " What do you mean ? " 

" It is impossible that you can have forgotten. 
Monsieur must have held all the trumps." 

"You have even less wit than usual," I cried 
impatiently, " for I was not playing last night." 

" Ah I " he cried, throwing up his hands, " then 
the Angels were more generous than the cards. 
And I was led to think that monsieur was per- 
forming his devotions in the street without re- 
gard to the expense. I was right and his prayers 
were answered. I took the liberty of counting, 
monsieur, and on my word there are two hundred 
louis—" 

" Two hundred louis ! " I cried, getting out of 
bed. 

" Exactly, monsieur, two hundred louis with 
their bright faces fresh from the mint — ^the most 
beautiful sight in the world. We are positively 
rich." 

I did not understand one word about what 
he was speaking, but I did not think it neces- 
sary that he should see that. I, therefore, as- 
sumed an air of easy nonchalance, but I secretly 
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watched the rogue's countenance in the little mir- 
ror opposite. Apparently he was as much in the 
dark as myself and surprised that I should have 
exhibited indifference in a matter of so much im- 
portance. For myself, indeed, I immediately re- 
membered the mysterious manner in which the 
letter had been delivered, and at once came to 
the conclusion that this was a welcome postscript, 
delivered by the same means. 

" I am growing careless, my good Pierre," I 
said coldly. " We certainly grow forgetful as 
we grow prosperous. You may bring the money 
here." 

" I did not take the liberty of removing it," 
he answered, looking at me curiously. " I re- 
placed it in monsieur's pocket." 

" Ah ! that was well. You will certainly share 
in my good fortune. Now let me see what the 
Angels have sent." 

It was impossible to doubt that I was travelling 
post-haste along the high road to prosperity, and 
here at all events my unknown benefactress was 
as generous as she was secret. When I had gone 
to bed the night before my pockets had been in 
their usual state of emptiness ; this morning they 
overflowed with bright gold pieces in such a 
way that I felt positively rich. 

It was inexplicable, but it was certainly mag- 
nificent, and I did not care how often the miracle 
might be repeated. The money seemed either to 
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have walked in at the door or flown in by the 
window — ^to me that was a matter of perfect in- 
difference — ^but I do not affect for a moment that 
I was not now aware of the source of this princely 
munificence. My own friends rather preferred 
to borrow than to lend, and that as much from 
circumstance as from choice, and none of them 
seemed likely to select me as the object of his 
generosity. It was impossible for me not at once 
to divine to whom I was indebted ; I knew it by 
instinct. This was the first payment for the 
service I was about to perform, and certainly 
the little lawyer of the Rue du Champ Fleury 
promised to be a profitable source of income. 
If I had had any doubt as to the propriety of 
undertaking the enterprise, that doubt had now 
disappeared and my mind was perfectly at its 
ease. Madame's feelings were evidently as keen 
and delicate as my own. She had refrained from 
personally offering me payment for my services, 
but had taken this method of offering me a recom- 
pense which I could not refuse, and which could 
not touch my sense of honour. At that moment 
I was profoundly grateful. 

Pierre watched me counting out the money, 
the delightful glitter of the gold pieces reflected 
in his little eyes. 

" Ah ! monsieur is becoming a great man." 
" I am a great man, Pierre," I answered coldly. 
" This is merely the first drop of the golden 
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shower. We have only to hold out our 
hands." 

*' And then monsieur will pay me my wages." 

" I will do more ; I will confer a pension on 
you," I answered gravely, " but in the meantime 
I must first have breakfast. And, Pierre — " 

" Yes, monsieur." 

" You can tell M. le Vicomte that I will see 
him at his convenience." 

I prefer to be candid with my reader, and to 
this end I will admit that at this time I was not 
very splendidly lodged. Indeed, until a few days 
before this narrative commences, I had for a long 
time been in very narrow circumstances, though 
I had still managed to extract the full flavour and 
aroma from life, and had never learned the use- 
less art of railing at fortune. Like other gen- 
tlemen who live upon their wits, I had taken 
the rough and smooth together. I had always 
looked upon adversity with a smiling and cheer- 
ful face. It was well known my family had per- 
secuted me almost beyond belief, for some small 
indiscretions committed in the ferment of 
youth, and my brother still maintained an atti- 
tude of hostility toward me by no means frater- 
nal. No avenue of preferment was open to me 
which I could enter; I was unjustly deprived of 
my patrimony, though that, at best, would have 
been inconsiderable ; and yet it was necessary that 
I should live. I had inherited tastes ; I had come 
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into the world with fine, even expensive instincts ; 
I was, before everything, a gentleman. Had it 
not been for play, I should perhaps have starved, 
but I was really bom with a positive talent for 
turning up the ace when I wanted it, and knew 
to a certainty the cards held by my opponents. 
Yet such a means of livelihood is seldom respect- 
able and always precarious, and but for the in- 
finite resources of M. le Vicomte I should per- 
haps have fared even worse than was my for- 
tune. That gentleman was, so to speak, at once 
iny good and evil genius. We occupied apart- 
ments in the same house, borrowed from one an- 
other with a generous indifference, and shared 
in common the services of Pierre, whose respect 
towards his masters was always regulated by the 
measure of their good fortune. Of a noble, even 
a princely birth, Eugene O'Brien, Vicomte de 
Barrymore in the Kingdom of Ireland, had been 
unfortunate like myself, but even in a greater 
degree. In one of the revolutions, common in 
that unfortunate country, he had lost everything, 
and from a state of opulence and magnificence 
had, at one stroke, been reduced to poverty. I 
have myself frequently heard him describe the 
extent of his former possessions, which undoubt- 
edly must have been as large as Poitou and Aqui- 
taine, and I know that, at one time, he was the 
master of five chateaux and at least four hundred 
servants. Ev^n that had represented only a small 
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portion of what had formerly belonged to his an- 
cestors, of which nothing now remained but the 
barren title and the splendid memory. But his 
misfortunes had neither affected his spirits nor 
impressed his character. It is true he was not 
averse to talk of the past, though in no spirit of 
boastfulness. His wit was charming; his gaiety 
beyond words; his liberality — when he had the 
means, which was seldom, — ^boundless to prodi- 
gality. I have frequently marvelled at his re- 
source, and sometimes profited by it, and certain- 
ly it was impossible to be dull in his company. 
Of his courage I had abundant proofs, and 
though one might occasionally doubt his wisdom, 
it never occurred to me to question his honour 
and veracity — ^at least to no great degree. M. le 
Vicomte was a man in ten thousand, and had cer- 
tainly proved himself my very excellent friend. 

At this period in my good fortune I had al- 
ready made up my mind that he should have an 
opportunity of profiting by the circumstances, 
and though I did not think it advisable to lay all 
the facts before him, I had determined to enlist 
him in my new undertaking. Within certain 
limits, I knew that I could rely on him implicitly, 
and though prone to carry a jest to the extremity 
of prudence, he could be serious enough when 
it came to action. For the rest there was*no one 
else whom I could trust; nor was there any one 
of all my acquaintances so capable of appreci- 
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ating the delicate humour of the situation I was 
about to create. 

I had already breakfasted when M. le Vicomte 
came into my room, humming a little air in a 
curious manner that he had, which was at once 
irritating and impressive. Though a man of 
handsome presence he had never learned to dress, 
but was always in extremes. When fortune 
smiled he delighted in lavish display and a mag- 
nificence peculiarly his own ; when his purse ran 
low he ceased to consider his person at all and 
seemed to take a delight in the extravagant neg- 
ligence of his attire. But it was then that he was 
most fully master of himself. His temper was 
imperturbable; his invention was inexhaustible; 
his schemes daring to a degree, and though for 
the most part impracticable, only the means were 
needed to achieve a great and brilliant suc- 
cess. 

It required only one glance at my friend now 
to assure myself that luck was against him and 
that the fifty crowns I had repaid him at the be- 
ginning of the week had not been fortunately in- 
vested. He no longer wore on his finger the 
fine ring which he had possessed for some 
months, but had resumed the ancient heirloom 
of which he had never been able to dispose, and 
which I had now come invariably to associate 
with days of blackness. His old rapier had re- 
placed the splendid weapon he had lately won 
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from M. de la Ramee, and the cloak he 
carried over his arm was one which I myself had 
long since discarded as unserviceable. 

'* Ah ! Alphonse, nion cher," he cried, flinging 
his hat upon the table and pouring himself out 
a glass of wine, " upon my honour as a nobleman 
you will never grow rich. We must rise early 
to catch sight of the skirts of the golden Goddess 
as she sets her twinkling feet a moment on the 
earth. Behold! I drink to her tender eyes, her 
rosy lips, her sweet, inconstant smile." 

" Again the Goddess has not been propitious," 
I said with gravity. 

" The Goddess is only a woman and has other 
lovers than myself. I woo her boldly and await 
my turn with constant heart. It is coming; I 
have already a noble scheme." 

"Oh! Another?" 

" Another — fifty, but this is certain, and I only 
need a friend's assistance to become as rich as 
Pluto." * 

" I am delighted to hear it. In what way can I 
be of service ? " 

** M. de Fontanges, I had looked for more 
warmth. It is only a little matter — " 

"As for instance?" 

" Why, a matter of fifty crowns — ^a trifle." 



* M. le Vicomte sometimes indulged in classical allu- 
sions like many of his countrymen. 
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" But you had fifty crowns from me early lU 
the week and now — ^" 

" I want fifty more. Unfortunately fifty 
crowns do not last for ever and I cannot open 
the campaign without the noble, golden, fighting 
men. Now fifty crowns — " 

"You have, then, lost everything?" 

" It was magnificent, but it was ruin. I, Eu- 
gene O'Brien, Vicomte de Barrymore, am as 
naked and bare as the day I was bom. But I 
never enjoyed myself more in my life." 

" It Is a consolation at least to hear that you 
were happy. How did it happen ? " 

" Well, you see, I thought I would look in at 
Fratelli's to drink one flask before I returned 
home like a good Christian, and there I found 
the Sieur de Frontac — " 

" You know he cheats like the devil," I inter- 
posed with some heat. 

" Exactly, I know he does not play fairly, but 
I wished to expose him for the benefit of some 
young fellows he was anxious to pluck, and who 
were anxious to become his victims. I therefore 
challenged him, feeling confident he could not 
overreach me." 

" And you paid for your confidence." 

"Wait until you hear. De Fontanges, that 
man is the Evil One. I could not discover how 
it was done. He had only to speak to the cards 
and, presto, they walked smiling into his hand. 
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First went my crowns, my shy, coy, shining beau- 
ties, rolling with a sigh from my pocket into his ; 
then my rings, my cloak, my sword, and after all 
ten crowns more that I borrowed. I do not yet 
know how it was done, though I never withdrew 
my eyes." 

" You had at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that you sacrificed yourself for your company." 

" Not the least in the world. They became 
infatuated by my example and de Frontac left 
them all in exactly the same condition as myself. 
It was truly magnificent." 

" For de Frontac certainly. And now your 
scheme? " 

" Ah ! yes, my scheme. You see, I intend to 
challenge him again." 

His gravity was colossal; he never smiled; 
he was so much in earnest that I could not avoid 
laughing very uproariously at this novel method 
of investing fifty crowns, and I only stopped when 
I saw that he took my hilarity very seriously. 

" M. de Fontanges is easily moved to merri- 
ment by his friend's misfortunes," he said stiffly, 
pouring out the last glass of wine in the bottle. 

" Pardon me, my dear Vicomte," I said, " I 
regret the fifty crowns as much as you do, but the 
scheme — " 

" Is excellent. I intend that you should be 
present and I am certain he is master of no trick 
that you cannot inevitably discover." 
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" I accept the compliment in the spirit in 
which you oflFer it. But there is one objection. 
I cannot afford to play at cards with gentlemen 
like M. de Frontac. Now the fifty crowns are 
gone and I am afraid you cannot recover them 
in the way you suggest. But I also have a 
scheme." 

His momentary gloom disappeared in an in- 
stant and he immediately recovered his natural 
serenity. 

" Ah ! " he cried, " at least that is good news. 
I hope it is large enough for a magnificent coup/' 

. " It may be large enough for znything/' I 
said vaguely, " but we shall see, and in the mean- 
time I am in need of your assistance. Now, 
there is a lady — " 

** Ah ! " he said with an apparent loss of hope- 
fulness, " I might have known that. There is 
a lady in all your schemes and I do not like 
that ! I adore woman ; I do not make use of her." 

** But here there is a lawyer also." 

" That is better. There I have no conscience ; 
there is one of them now — ^the Saints reward 
him — sitting in my house at Barrymore in the 
glorious Kingdom of Ireland." 

" The lady of whom I speak is beautiful, rich 
and generous." 

" I am glad to hear it. They are all angels." 

" But she is unfortunate and is at present in 
distress." 
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" Fontanges, my dear friend, I am in your 
scheme up to the neck." 

" There is at present pending a lawsuit in which 
more than half her fortune is involved ; this law- 
suit she will certainly lose if the gentleman of 
whom I speak is not removed/* 

" I begin to regret the new sword de Frontac 
won from me, but this old friend has proved 
trusty in its time. The sooner we start to work 
the better." 

" But you do not yet quite understand. This 
lawyer was at one time a friend of the lady, and 
remembering her former friendship, she will not 
permit him to be injured." 

" She may live to regret that. A lawyer is 
more vindictive than the devil." 

" We are in perfect agreement, but it is neces- 
sary that we should observe her wishes. I have 
arranged everything," I continued airily, feeling 
myself master of the situation, "and it is only 
necessary for us to carry out the details at our 
convenience. I am to meet M. — I have for- 
gotten the rogue's name — at the Silver Cross 
this evening, and, I think, together we can put 
him out of the way of doing mischief for a fort- 
night." 

" It is not a scheme," cried the Vicomte en- 
thusiastically : " it is a crusade. Count on me, 
my dear Fontanges, to the last spurt of ink, for 
there is no blood in an attorney." 
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" Madame — ^you will pardon my not mentioning 
names — " I went on, " imagines that the gentle- 
man is dangerous and may show some resistance, 
but it is only natural that a woman should ex- 
aggerate the risk in such a case." 

" It is like a woman's tender heart," said the 
Vicomte piously : " I honour her gentle thoughts. 
A beautiful woman is the noblest work of the 
good God, M. de Fontanges ! " 

" Assuredly. But we are talking of the law- 
yer." 

*' Ah ! that is a very different matter." 

" There is no one knows better than your- 
self that when we make a campaign we incur 
expenses. Some men need a new horse, some a 
new sword, some a new cloak. I think you will 
find twenty louis in this little purse." 

He pushed back the chair on which he sat with 
gjeat indignation, and rising to his feet looked 
at me under his gathered brows. 

" By the shining firmament, M. de Fontanges," 
he cried, " I do not think my ears have heard 
aright. I understood from you that a lady need- 
ed help such as you and I could give her — ^two 
honourable gentlemen, who have not met their 
deserts at the hands of Providence. The lady is 
in distress, pursued by a villain who threatens her 
with ruin ; she invokes our aid and we make haste 
to proffer her our assistance. And now it is 
suggested that I, Eugene O'Brien, Vicomte de 
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Barrymore, should take payment like a hireling. 
Oh! no, M. de Fontanges, I will live and die 
like a gentleman." 

" You entirely misunderstand me," I said, 
smiling at his heat and the quixotic impulse that 
moved him ; " there is no question of payment. 
It is merely a provision for the unexpected." 

" Then I do not come under that head. I cast 
no imputation on the honour of my friend, but 
he views these matters in a diflferent light from 
me. I am poor, but I have the pride of the 
devil." 

" I will not press the point farther," I said, 
" but you really require a new cloak. Will you 
permit me to offer you a loan ? " 

" I have never yet had a friend from whom I 
was ashamed to borrow till I was ashamed of his 
friendship," answered the Vicomte gravely. " If 
you offer me the money in that way I accept it 
cheerfully, and will repay you when my luck 
changes. You are an excellent friend, M. de 
Fontanges, and I appreciate your friendship. 
Now let us have a fresh flask of this superlative 
Burgundy, for it is not every day I meet such 
fortune." 

This was always his way, carrying things with 
a high hand, but in the long run arriving safely 
at the essential fact. However, I felt that the 
money was very well invested and that I had se- 
cured the co-operation of a faithful friend who 
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would willingly aid me in my plans. As you will 
have seen, I had not thought it necessary to tell 
him everything, but only so much as would enlist 
his sympathy; and indeed, the little story had 
grown up so naturally that I almost came myself 
to look upon it as the truth. But though I was 
quite easy in my mind, I could not help enter- 
taining the suspicion that everything was not so 
simple as it seemed, and I felt that there might be 
surprises in store for M. le Vicomte and myself 
which might possibly lead to unpleasant com- 
plications. But we were both now in a way 
bound to fulfil our obligations, and whatever our 
faults may have been, and perhaps we were not 
altogether free from them, neither of us was the 
man to refuse to play the game for which a 
friend had furnished us with the stakes. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SIGN OF THE SILVER CROSS 

Punctually upon the stroke of eight, M. le 
Vicomte and I found ourselves at the Silver 
Cross in the Rue du Champ Fleury. At this 
hour the house usually presented a very animated 
appearance, as I knew from previous experi- 
ence, but to-night we found the door closed, the 
windows for the most part unlighted, and admis- 
sion a matter of some difficulty, for I had to rap 
more than once or twice. 

** Our friend is insatiable," said the Vicomte 
airily ; " one room will not content him, but he 
must have a whole tavern to himself." 

But I could not help thinking that Madame 
had gone to some pains to insure the privacy 
of this interview and that she must possess a 
great deal of influence with Maitre Bonhommet 
to induce him to close so early, for I had always 
found him a grasping and avaricious rogue. 
Certainly he had made my life almost unendur- 
able over the small matter of a hundred crowns 
which I owed him, and had persecuted me in a 
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manner at once disrespectful and distressing. 
But whatever charms Madame had used, his 
manner toward me had completely altered, and 
he now exhibited an obsequiousness as marked 
as his former arrogance. I was at once struck 
by the air of timidity and hesitation with which 
he opened the door, and this certainly increased, 
rather than disappeared, when he led us into a 
little room in the rear, and eflfusively placed two 
chairs for M. le Vicomte and myself before the 
fire. I saw that his fat hands were shaking 
and that he experienced a difficulty in breathing 
not altogether due to his condition of body. At 
first, however, I paid no attention to him, but sat 
down on the chair that he oflFered me and 
stretched out my hands toward the welcome heat. 
I admit that I felt extreme satisfaction in observ- 
ing the respectful attitude he assumed toward me, 
and I desired to show him that, so far as I was 
concerned, I was now entirely master of the sit- 
uation. It was some time before he ventured 
to address me, and then in a voice that was little 
more than a whisper. 

The night is very cold, M. de Fontanges.'' 
Cold, Bonhommet, cold as a mother-in-law's 
welcome. But this is an excellent fire." 

" You see I expected monsieur and his friend ; 
I have prepared everything." 

" You are a prince among innkeepers ; hence- 
forward you shall have more of my patronage. 
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Of late I have not visited you so frequently as I 
should have liked." 

" I am always delighted to see M. de Fontan- 
ges. 

" I shall remember that, Bonhommet." 

"Yes, monsieur." 

" I am desirous that my friend should try your 
Armagnac — a very excellent wine, that M. Bon- 
hommet reserves for very great occasions. I 
shall then have something to say to you." 

" But first, as a matter of form, monsieur will 
permit me to see— it is merely a matter of form 
—but—" 

" That I carry your sign, my good Bonhom- 
met," I said, at once understanding his meaning. 
** It is not to be mistaken." I took the little 
cross which I had received from Madame from 
my breast and handed it to him, but he refused 
to touch it, shrinking back as though afraid of 
the contact. 

It is enough," he said. with some agitation; 

I am satisfied. I never knew till this morning 
that M. de Fontanges had been so far honoured." 
You have made several mistakes regarding 
me, but we, wise men, are learning every day," 
I answered. " But, really, my friend grows im- 
patient to try your wine." 

" The best that I have in the house is at mon- 
sieur's service, and M. de Fontanges is an ex- 
cellent judge. There is really nothing better in 
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the house than the Armagnac with the green 
seal, and I will do myself the honour of bringing 
you a bottle." 

M. le Vicomte, who had removed his cloak and 
hung it near the fire to dry, had never opened 
his mouth, but sat with crossed legs, twirling his 
moustache and watched me with a look of blend- 
ed surprise and amusement on his face. He had 
known that I had lived for some time in a mod- 
erate terror of Bonhommet, and only two days 
before I had quietly withdrawn to my bedroom 
when he had presented himself with his open and 
exorbitant bill in his hand. He was now alto- 
gether unable to account for this sudden and sur- 
prising change of manner on the part of my ex- 
acting creditor, and if he had known the truth I 
was really very little wiser than himself. I could 
see clearly that the man was not merely agree- 
able — ^he was actually afraid of me; and though 
I preferred that he should treat me with fitting 
respect, I saw no reason for his immoderate 
alarm. It struck me, however, that Madame had 
probably paid him a good price for the use of his 
house, and that now he was afraid of the con- 
sequences the little affair might entail upon him, 
but even that seemed an inadequate reason for 
the look of terror with which he regarded 
me. 

"Tell me how it is done, my dear Fontan- 
ges," said the Vicomte imcrossing his legs ; " it 
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IS positively marvellous. On my faith as a gen- 
tleman, it would be very useful to me." 

" It is quite easy when you know the way," 
I answered. " Besides, that is one of the advan- 
tages of having a lady in your scheme." 

" I should desire nothing better than to dis- 
cover the means of discharging my debts without 
paying them, and, in return, of finding my cred- 
itors willing to treat me to the best in their cel- 
lar. And by the way, that little silver cross — " 

" A trifling favour from Madame," I said, 
" which Bonhommet recognises." 

" It is a charm, an amulet, a talisman, a won- 
der-working relic, and no doubt has been blessed 
by our holy father the Pope himself, to perform 
such miracles. Positively I am burning with 
curiosity to see the mysterious lady who dis- 
tributes silver crosses and induces innkeepers to 
close their houses. It must be a suit of great 
importance in which she is engaged." 

" She explained the matter to me fully," I said, 
" but it is impossible for me to betray her confi- 
dence. It means everything for her." 

" Ah 1 " said the Vicomte meditatively, " I can 
understand her anxiety, for I myself have felt 
the heel of fortune pressing on me. In a week 
I lost thirty thousand acres of the finest land in 
Ireland, the noble house almost as large as Ver- 
sailles, the stables with two hundred horses and 
ninety grooms and lackeys; but all the silver 
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crosses in the world will not bring them back. 
And now — ^picture it — I am hunting a law- 
yer." 

" But for the sake of a woman." 

" For the moment I had forgotten that. Ah ! 
that consoles and inspires me, for I forget the 
meanness of the chase in the splendour of the 
cause. All my life I would have done anything 
for a beautiful woman." 

" You should have gone tilting with Don Ama- 
dis, my dear Vicomte. You were bom five or 
six hundred years too late. But here is Bon- 
hommet,and now we shall see the dancing sunshine 
of the southern hills making noonday in our 
glasses. Come, my friend, we will drink success 
to our enterprise." 

Bonhommet filled our glasses with a hand that 
still trembled a little; rising to his feet the Vi- 
comte gravely touched my glass with his own 
and as gravely drank the contents. 

" When M. de Fontanges comes here to confer 
his patronage on you," he said, " I shall certain- 
ly accompany him. Your wine is excellent and 
upon my honour I will have another glass." 

But Bonhommet did not appear either flattered 
or overjoyed by this promise of custom. 

" You have been admitted to our confidence 
in a very flattering way, M. Bonhommet," I said, 
resuming my seat and refilling the Vicomte's 
glass and my own, " and I hope you appreciate 
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the favour which has been conferred on you. 
You say you have arranged everything?" 

" To the last detail, monsieur." 

** And when do you expect the — well, we may 
call him * the gentleman ' ? " 

" Oh ! he has already arrived an hour ago. 
He had directed me, as you are aware, to have 
a supper provided for him, regarding which he 
is very particular, and that has been already 
served in the little room of which Madame will 
doubtless have spoken. The gentleman is not 
aware that I am acquainted with Madame, and, 
M. de Fontanges, should he suspect, I tremble for 
the consequences." 

" You may be quite easy ; he will suspect noth- 

ing. 

" But you do not know him ; he suspects every- 
thing, and has used my house now for three 
months with no other purpose than to learn the 
affairs of — " there he paused. 
The lawsuit," I said. 

The lawsuit," replied Bonhommet laughing 
faintly, " and he imagines I am altogether devot- 
ed to his interests." 

" Ah, then he must have paid you handsomely 
to imagine that." 

" He is a Gascon, monsieur, and thinks he can 
buy the world for a crown. You can under- 
stand that I was compelled to receive his 
money." 
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" Perfectly, I should have been astonished had 
you ventured to refuse." 

" Madame, to whom, as you are aware, I am 
devoted, has been perfectly aware of his visits." 
' " Be satisfied. Madame has informed me of 
everything." 

" And you will be careful, M. de Fontanges. 
Should there be a disturbance — and he will fight 
like the devil — my house will be ruined and I 
shall be—" 

" Disconsolate," I said sweetly. " You would 
certainly feel that." 

" I should be past feeling when it was all over. 
I know it is a great deal I am asking from you, 
but I have devised a plan to avert suspicion.*' 

" Oh ! you have devised a plan ? " 

" The room is upstairs on the left-hand side of 
the passage and quite at the end, so that you will 
have no difficulty in finding it. You will rap 
twice, for the gentleman is very particular, and 
he will then admit you. But, before you pay 
him your respects, I would ask you to tie me 
tightly in this chair, for which purpose I have 
provided a stout rope." 

I looked at the Vicomte, who nodded gravely. 

" I can assure you, Bonhommet," I said, " that 
nothing will give me greater pleasure. I will tie 
you so tightly that you will imagine you are mak- 
ing a journey to the Place de Greve." 

"And after that you will place something in 
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my mouth that will prevent me raising an out- 
cry. 

" You have a positive genius for invention. I 
can assure you, Bonhommet, you will not be able 
to squeak when I have finished with you." 

" M. de Fontanges, you had better begin at 
once, for I tremble until the affair is over. 
There never was anything like it in France be- 
fore and I cannot see how it is going to end. 
What am I not risking for the cause ! " 

It gave me a very particular satisfaction to truss 
the impudent rogue so tightly that before I had 
done his red face had grown purple and he began 
to breathe so heavily that I thought he was about 
to have a fit. I then inserted the end of his ker- 
chief in his mouth, and this being done, I came 
to the conclusion that I had sufficiently repaid 
him for the annoyance and disquietude he had 
caused me, for he was certainly far from having 
any reason for happiness. 

" Now, M. le Vicomte,'* I said, when I had 
added the last touch, " I leave you here with the 
excellent Bonhommet, who looks as though he 
were about to choke, but is none the less perfectly 
safe. When I require your assistance I shall not 
fail to call for you, and I trust you will lose no 
time in coming to my aid. If the gentleman has 
supped well our business will be the sooner set- 
tled, bat in any case I shall be able to arrange the 
preliminaries alone." 
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" Whatever happens," said the Vicomte grave- 
ly, " I am not likely to find M. Bonhommet very 
communicative, but I have no doubt we shall not 
quarrel. I wish you all good fortune and I could 
desire nothing better than to take your place." 

Certainly Madame had a superlative capacity 
for arrangement. If she had desired finally to 
get rid of her persecutor, she could not have 
chosen a fitter place or more opporttme circum- 
stances. There were no witnesses ; the innkeeper 
was evidently devoted to her; and instead of the 
gentleman being enticed to the house, as I had 
at first supposed to be the case, he had come vol- 
untarily and had himself selected the rendezvous. 
It appeared to have been an aifair of wit between 
them, and while each had been watching the 
other, Madame had got the better of her oppo- 
nent. Had I been the person she had at first sup- 
posed me, a sword thrust would have ended the 
difficulty, and no one would have been the wiser. 
But I had made up my mind that my mission 
should be carried out without violence, and that 
nothing would induce me to resort to extreme 
measures. Indeed, I could not now quite under- 
stand why I had at first embarked in the affair 
at all, but that was not a question it was neces- 
sary to discuss. It was clear, however, that the 
little affair was not going to prove so easy as it 
had at first seemed, for my future opponent 
seemed to have at least the knack of inspiring 
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everyone with a sense of his skill and cunning 
and to have acquired a dangerous reputation. 
I could only hope that I should find him different, 
and had I been certain of my ground, had I 
known exactly the part that I should play, I 
should not have now felt the slightest anxiety 
regarding the result. But it was first of all im- 
perative that I should gain his confidence, and to 
do that it was necessary that I should talk. It is 
true that I had informed Madame in my lightness 
of heart that I could talk to a woman or to a 
good comrade over a bottle — such eloquence is 
easy — ^but to weave a coherent romance in the 
ears of a lawyer, I felt to be, if not beyond my 
skill, at least an adventure upon perilous ground. 
But there was now no help for it. Whatever resolu- 
tion I had previously formed as to my course of 
action, I must now be jguided purely by events, 
and I trusted with all my natural hopefulness 
that I should find myself on the top of the wave 
in the long run. 



CHAPTER V 

TrtE MOUSE PROVES TO BE A LION, 

I am not certain that I was perfectly happy as 
I went up the staircase and down the passage, 
carrying my new cloak over my arm, and hum- 
ming an air that I had learned from M. le Vi- 
comte, and which always roused my flagging 
spirits like a dram-tap. I had made up my mind 
that there should be no hesitation in my manner 
at any rate, and that the assumption of a certain 
swaggering indifference would be more in keep- 
ing with my new character, and might give me 
an advantage at the outset. I conceived that a 
man of affairs usually attaches the virtue of sin- 
cerity to such a manner, and imagines that no 
covert design can lurk behind the careless and 
ostentations abandon of a soldier of fortune like 
myself. 

In that view, when I reached the head of the 
staircase, I strode noisily down the passage, set- 
ting my heels firmly upon the echoing floor, and 
rapped with determination twice upon the closed 
door. It was not opened at once. I began to 
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wonder whether it would be opened at all, and 
rapped again. At length I heard the sound of 
a chair being pushed back, a tread as heavy as 
my own, and then the key was turned in the 
lock. When the door was opened I strode in 
without waiting for an invitation to enter, and 
removing my hat with a flourish, turned round 
to face the occupant of the room. I do not 
think that, up to that time, I was ever more com- 
pletely or unpleasantly astonished in my life. 
I had expected to meet — for we are at all times 
the creatures of our imagination — a diminutive, 
sly, insinuating rogue, whose curiosity had led 
him so far out of the ordinary course, and who 
would not, at any rate, differ much from those 
other persons of his calling, whom it had been 
my unmixed misfortune to meet hitherto. 

You can picture my surprise when I found my- 
self face to face with a gentleman tall as myself, 
with a very grave and serious air, and a figure 
so proportioned and upright that I could see at a 
glance that he was no more a student of parch- 
ments than myself. Indeed, if he handled the 
pen as well as he did the sword he must have 
been a miracle of accomplishments, for I could 
see from the way he carried his rapier, which he 
had apparently drawn upon my summons, that 
he had acquired the art of using that useful, if 
dangerous instrument. His portrait is easy to 
draw. His grey eyes were small, but bright and 
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keen as a hawk's; his forehead high, with the 
hair grown thin and grizzled at the temples ; his 
long jaws very lean, and his nose a true Gascon, 
audacious and inquisitive. When my eyes first 
met his he had thrown his head a little upon one 
side, and with his moustache drawn up in a curi- 
ous and aggravating way, was regarding me with 
what I conceived to be a mixture of impertinent 
amusement and, perhaps, contempt. 

lie had evidently finished his supper, for there 
were a number of empty dishes on the table, and 
I noticed his napkin thrown carelessly to some 
distance. But I noticed also, that, like myself, 
he had discovered that Bonhommet's Armagnac 
was the right wine to drink, and that, like myself, 
he did not spare it — a fact that considerably in- 
creased my good opinion of him. 

We stood looking at one another for nearly 
a minute in perfect silence. He then closed the 
door, and turning the key in the lock, resumed 
his seat at the table and motioned me with his 
hand to take a chair near him. I was beginning 
to grow indignant at this cool and contemptuous 
treatment ; it was certainly not the conduct to be 
expected from one gentleman towards another, 
and was neither courteous nor hospitable. 

" You make a great deal of noise, M. de Fon- 
tanges," he said with a sneer. 

" I am sorry it occasioned you any alarm,'* 
I answered, glancing at the long sword he had 
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returned to the scabbard which hung by the 
sword belt over the back of his chair. " Had I 
been aware that you were nervous I should have 
been more careful." 

" Oh ! I see that you are a man of wit. But 
then you live by it." 

" That is not a very friendly remark, mon- 



sieur. 
it 



No, but it has the advantage of being true, 
and as we are met in an aifair of business we 
must keep to the facts. In the meantime try this 
excellent wine. His Majesty has no better." 

"This suits me very well," I said gravely. 
**It IS some time since I had the pleasure of 
drinking his Majesty's wine." 

He regarded me sharply. 

" Decidedly you are a man of wit. Now, M. 
de Fontanges, we had better understand each 
other." 

" I can assure you I am most anxious to arrive 
at this point." 

" And first, you know something regarding me 
and my character." 

" It is hardly possible," I answered bowing, 
*' to have lived so long in Paris without having 
gained some knowledge on that subject." I 
could see that in the matter of flattery the man 
was greedy as a pike. 

"And you are aware that it is dangerous to 
trifle with me." 
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" I should be the last person in the world to 
attempt it. My intentions, as you will find, are 
perfectly serious/* 

" That being the case, I now wish you to un- 
derstand that I know everything." 

I was certainly startled for the moment. He 
regarded me with an air of positive assurance, 
and I began to imagine that he had, in some 
way, discovered my design. But I felt that there 
was no use in anticipating misfortune, and I 
answered him with my habitual coolness. 

m 

" That simplifies things a good deal and re- 
moves some difficulties." 

" I have known everything almost from the 
moment that Madame de Chevreuse returned to 
Paris a month ago." 

He certainly knew more than myself, for I 
was not aware of that important fact, but I was 
about to be dragged into the question of politics 
against my will. 

" Formerly," he went on, " there was some 
difference of opinion between his Eminence the 
Cardinal and myself, but fortunately the breach 
has now been healed. I am convinced that the 
welfare of Mazarin is the welfare of France and 
of the Queen, whose loyal and devoted servant I 
am. I have accordingly, following my own 
course, made myself his eyes, and more, the 
strong hand between him and his enemies." 

" It was certainly an act of magnanimous vir- 
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tue," I said, now assured that upon this subject 
he was certainly the victim of some curious men- 
tal delusion, and consequently every moment 
feeling more and more at my ease. 

" I had a good deal of knowledge of her in 
Richelieu's time — a dangerous firebrand, M. de 
Fontanges, who sets men's hearts burning with 
a word from her beautiful lips — and when I knew 
she had returned, I watched her carefully and 
discovered she had not changed. Not in the 
least. And Mazarin, a new man, a foreigner, 
stands in her way; therefore Mazarin must be 
removed." 

" It is difficult to see how she could succeed 
otherwise," I said meditatively, as though think- 
ing out the situation. 

" The Queen has refused to see her, so with 
her usual audacity she has made up her mind to 
see the Queen over Mazarin's body. But she 
left me out of her reckoning." 

" That was an unfortunate circumstance." 

" Exceedingly," he answered drily ; " I am 
about to show her how unfortunate. Now, M. 
de Fontanges, I have her list upon my fingers — 
good swords every one of them, but I know Mad- 
ame de Chevreuse is the mind directing the whole 
conspiracy." 

*' When a woman makes up her mind she plays 
the very devil, monsieur," I said politely. 

" It is the same now as it was in Richelieu^s 
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time," he went on. " M. de Beaufort is a fool 
and a braggart, and thinks he is the head while 
he is only the wagging tail; Beaupeau is his 
friend and accomplice, Campion his shadow, and 
Lie his cut-throat. But the soul of these men 
is Madame de Chevreuse. She has inflamed 
their passions; she has inspired their purpose; 
she has prepared the scheme and arranged the 
whole design. She says in effect, ' Mazarin is 
the new Richelieu; he is the enemy of the no- 
bles, the enemy of the Church, the enemy of the 
Parliament,' and all the while he is only the enemy 
of Madame, who aspires to power. I am aware 
of the meeting in the Hotel Vendome ; in a word 
I know everything." 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate that I knew noth- 
ing. Public affairs wearied me beyond expres- 
sion, and, excluded from the precincts of the 
court by a set of circumstances beyond my own 
control, my own affairs had absorbed so much 
of my time, and were so much more to my taste, 
that this conversation was altogether beyond my 
comprehension. I had no idea whether there 
was any fragment of truth in these confidences 
or whether the whole was merely an historical 
fiction, but in either event I am free to admit it 
was a matter of perfect indifference to me which 
was the case. It was now more to the purpose 
I should bring this interview to a satisfactory 
conclusion, a matter that now seemed to be pass- 
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ing quite beyond my accomplishment. In this 
game of cross purposes I was as much at sea as 
my opponent. 

" In a word I know everything." 

There was- a note of gratified self-satisfaction 
in his voice which convinced me that he had still 
something to learn. 

" In that event," I said with apparent inno- 
cence, " monsieur will not require any remarks 
from me." 

" You see now that it is impossible to deceive 
me, and I shall now deal with yourself. It is 
a curious thing, M. de Fontanges, that, until yes- 
terday, I did not know of your existence." 

" Perhaps," I said, " that was as much your 
fault as my own. You must not blame me for 
what is only my misfortune." 

" Chut! you deal in phrases. You are a. curi- 
ous little fish to find in this net, but I think I 
can make you a very useful little fish." 

" Boiled or fried, monsieur ? " 

His gravity stirred my sense of humour. 

" Whatever you may be, M. de Fontanges, 
and I have not formed a very high opinion re- 
garding you, you are certainly not a fool. The 
letter I received from vou was full of excellent 
sense and showed at once sound judgment and 
a wise regard for your own interests. In what 
way you came to be admitted into the secrets of 
Madame de Chevreuse and her party, I am not 
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yet aware, but I hope to learn from you. Be- 
tween ourselves, I think it was the first false 
step the lady has made. But, in any case, it is 
not advisable to trifle with me." 

" You think a mistake has been made? " 

" At least I hope so. You see I have been 
making enquiries regarding you and I have 
learned nothing to your advantage." 

" It is plain," I answered, " you have not en- 
quired in the right quarter." 

" The world says," M. de Fontanges, that you 
are the black sheep of your family, and that, so 
far, with some other adventures, you have been 
living on loaded dice, marked cards and the fre- 
quent use of the sword that should be a gen- 
tleman's. The world says you are prodigal with 
money when you have it, unscrupulous when you 
want it, and that you are likely to come to a bad 
end, M. de Fontanges." 

" I am obliged to the world which seems to 
be in a communicative mood, monsieur." 

" It is for this reason that I was at first sur- 
prised that Madame de Chevreuse should have 
been inclined to make use of you, but then, upon 
the other hand, you have not so much to 
lose." 

" Next to nothing," I answered imperturbably ; 
" a few debts, an excellent sword, a wardrobe 
wholly insufficient for a gentleman — " 

" And your life," he added with meaning. 
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" Ah, I had forgotten that, but then one can- 
not remember everything." 

" No, but it might prove exceedingly awkward 
to forget it — ^you might not get a second chance." 

*' That is the devil of it, monsieur. One life 
is really nothing for a man of action." 

" When you serve Madame de Chevreuse, you 
would need a dozen." 

" She is certainly a very terrible woman." 

"You have discovered that? But I thought 
as much from the letter you were good enough 
to write me. She seems to have g^ven you a 
large share of her confidence." 

The mischief is in that letter! I thought; it 
is hard to talk of what one knows nothing. 
However, it was not necessary to betray my ig- 
norance. So I had written him a letter? 

" She trusts me implicitly," I answered ; " you 
see, monsieur, it is so easy to deceive a woman." 

" Ah," he said, looking at me doubtfully. " I 
did not think Madame was deceived so easily." 

"When a woman gives her heart, she g^ves 
her eyes, mon ami** 

" You lie with some grace, M. de Fontanges. 
But that is not to the point. It is necessary 
that we should come to business. And first as 
to your price — ^the terms you mention are too 
high — they are altogether out of the question." 

" Oh ! you do not like my terms ? " 

" They are extravagant and impossible. Why, 
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M. de Fontanges, you actually ask for a regiment, 
amongst other things." 

Madame certainly seemed to have been gener- 
ous in her demands. 

" It is a position," I answered, coolly twirling 
my moustache, " that I have long coveted. It 
would suit me down to the ground. But of 
course I shall not insist — " 

I disliked his smile more than you can imagine, 
and I was upon the point of standing out for 
my full terms, whatever they might be, when I 
suddenly remembered the whole scene was a 
comedy, and that this was not really my business. 
I thought he would smile in a different fashion 
when I had finished with him, and I, accordingly, 
altered my course. 

" We shall not quarrel with regard to terms, 
monsieur," I said loftily, " even a bankrupt gen- 
tleman is not a huckster. I withdraw my de- 
mands ; I ask for nothing, and am perfectly con- 
tent to place myself unreservedly in your hands 
and rely on your generosity. That will be suf- 
ficient." 

" From your letter I should have imagined you 
were voracious and insatiable, but I think you 
have acted wisely. I have brought — " he went 
on smiling smoothly, " an instalment of your re- 
ward in my pocket — you cannot guess its na- 
ture — ^and I shall mark my sense of the impor- 
tance of your assistance in my own way. I in- 
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tend to do more for you than you imagine, M. de 
Fontanges." 

I bowed, wondering whether there was to be 
another miraculous shower of doubloons. 

" Now let us get to business," he said abruptly. 
" Here is the list you sent me." 

"Ah, yes, let us get to business." 

I saw at a glance that the moment for action 
had arrived, and I arranged the plan of campaign 
in an instant. His cloak and sword hung over 
the back of his chair, the arms of which impeded 
his freedom of movement; he had evidently not 
the least suspicion in the world, and though we 
were seated some paces apart, I could easily lay 
my hand on his right arm. He drew some papers 
from his breast, one of which he replaced with 
the same meaning smile that I had so much dis- 
liked, and then spread the others open before him. 
He bent his head over them and followed the 
words with his finger. 

" You are certain with regard to all these 
names ? " he said, looking up at me. " There 
are some of them I did not expect to meet 
here." 

"The unexpected is always happening," I 
said. 

" There is Beaufort, of course, and the gentle- 
men of his household — Lie, Brillet, Campion and 
the rest ; but the due de Vendome, the prince — " 

" If you will let me see the list I sent you," 
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I said unconcernedly," I may be able to add to 
it. It was written in a hurry — " 

He was about to push it over to me, but that 
would not have suited my purpose at all. Ar- 
resting his hand I leaned across the table upon 
my elbow and rose to my feet. It was done 
naturally, but it was done eifectively. Before he 
knew what I had done, I was leaning over him 
and apparently following the names upon the 
paper, but — and fortunately he had no suspicion 
— with my left hand I was loosening the cloak 
that hung over the back of the chair. I noticed 
that the handwriting was identical with that in 
my own note, but that did not surprise me and 
I felt that I had just now other matters of im- 
portance to engage my attention. 

" The list is by no means complete," I said after 
a pause, and feeling that I was ready for the su- 
preme moment. " You have still a great deal 
more to learn." 

"In what way?" 

"Why, in this way, monsieur." 

Upon my honour it was as good as a scene in 
a play, and done so easily that it surprised myself. 
Before he could wink I had seized him with my 
right hand by the throat and drawn the cloak 
tightly over his head. Then I flung myself bodily 
upon him, and while he struggled like a rat in 
a trap, we fell together heavily to the floor. 
Perhaps I mi^ht have been more careful of his 
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person, but he fought so bitterly that I really 
could do no more. His head must have struck 
the comer of the chair, for when I knelt with my 
knee upon his chest, he became quite limp in 
my hands and I saw that he was unconscious. 
I had looked for a longer struggle ; the task had 
been easy beyond my expectations, but this was 
only another stroke of good luck and my fortune 
was still running high. 

I ran to the door, unlocked it, and called to 
M. le Vicomte from the head of the stair. 

" Hola ! M. le Vicomte, the bird is trapped. 
Come and help me to pluck his feathers." 

I heard the clink of a glass several times re- 
peated and then the sound of the Vicomte leisurely 
ascending the staircase. He had not been idle 
during my absence, and Maitre Bonhommet's 
wine must have suffered heavily. 

" That Armagnac is an excellent wine/' he 
said, " with the spirit of air and the perfume of 
flowers. Positively we must bring away some 
dozens of it — the little Silver Cross can manage 
that?" 

We have got something to do first," I said. 
We must first tie up this gentleman." 

The gentleman — upon my honour I had 
forgotten him. He is not at all likely to 
catch cold — you appear to have taken excellent 
care of him. Why not allow him to remain 
there ? " 
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" You forget, M. le Vicomte," I said, " we 
have him upon our hands for a fortnight." 

" Tete Dieu! that will be an enormous ex- 
pense. Where do you propose to keep him?" 

I looked at him blankly when he put the ques- 
tion ; it was a matter that had never occurred to 
me, and regarding which I had never thought 
of making any arrangement. To bring him to 
my lodging was out of the question, and that 
Maitre Bonhommet would consent to my making 
use of his house for the purpose I thought very 
unlikely. It was comparatively easy to catch 
my game, but to dispose of it seemed to present 
a greater difficulty. 

" I had altogether overlooked that," I cried. 
" Upon my word I don't know." 

" Ah ! " said the Vicomte imperturbably, " we 
shall probably find a place. In the meantime he 
does not make much noise. Not — ?" 

" No — merely stunned — an impracticable per- 
son who refused to submit to the inevitable. 
You know one must use a little force sometimes." 

" There is no use in striking unless you make 
yourself felt," said the Vicomte with gravity. 
" And then he is only a lawyer." 

" That—" 

" Do not distress yourself, my friend. You 
must leave the rest to me — I have an affection 
for the task. I will put a mortgage on his hands, 
another on his feet, and a writ of prohibition on 
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his mouth, that will keep him silent till we make 
provision for him. Oh! trust me, I will settle 
his affairs." 

" But we must devise some means." 

" In good time," cried Barrymore airily, " in 
good time. Let us first make the little fox se- 
cure." 

With that object he went round the table and 
kneeling down beside the fallen lawyer drew the 
cloak from his face where I had still left it. He 
looked at him for a moment curiously, and with 
a puzzled expression that I did not understand. 
Then he 'rose to his feet, looking alternately at 
me and at my prostrate antagonist, and then 
burst into a loud roar of uncontrolled laughter 
which continued for some time. 

" By the-chariots-of-Pharaoh ! " he cried, when 
he had somewhat recovered his breath, and im- 
mediately exploded again. I began to lose my 
temper and swore at the Armagnac with the green 
seal. 

"You appear to find it very amusing, M. de 
Barrymore," I said coldly. " May I enquire 
wherein the jest consists? " 

He executed a little minuet and threw up his 
hands as though the end of the world had come. 
I was now really angry. 

"You had better return to your bottle," I 
cried, "and leave me to finish this in my own 
way." 
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" I should do that," he answered still laugh- 
ing, " if I had the wisdom of a giddy butterfly, 
but, on my faith as a gentleman, I must see how 
this jest ends. It inspires — it intoxicates me, and 
I would not have missed it for the glorious king- 
dom of Ulster. By the way, de Fontanges, you 
are sure you made no mistake ? " 

" I made no mistake — ^he had received my let- 
ter and expected me." 

" Your letter ? " 

"Well — Shade of a shade, Vicomte, what is 
the matter? Do you know this — ^person? " 

" Oh, intimately — at a distance. But you see 
he is not exactly a — ^lawyer." 

The Vicomte's mirth was certainly ill-timed 
and provoking. 

" Who and what is he then? " 

" I have no doubt," said the Vicomte more 
gravely, " he is a friend of your lady with the 
lawsuit. My dear Fontanges, that woman must 
be the devil. Now ask me no further questions, 
but help me to make him safe, for you have gone 
so far that you can't turn back now. Mon Dieu! 
it is years since I have enjoyed myself so much." 

My Unknown, at this point, began to recover 
himself a little, but the Vicomte, with the utmost 
gravity, began to bind his feet and hands, and 
finally propped him against the chair in a sitting 
position with the knotted end of his handkerchief 
in his mouth. 
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" There is a delightful simplicity about this ar- 
rangement," said the Vicomte when he had fin- 
ished, " but, ma foi, it is a thousand pities — " 

" What is a thousand pities? " 

" That you have not struck a little harder ; 
it would have saved a world of trouble in the 
future. I don't know — M. de Fontanges, you 
have given the lady your word of honour? " 

" Undoubtedly — I have taken — " 

" There is no more to be said ; your word is 
sacred. We must now hold a council of war. 
And first, one glass of this delicious wine." 

"There is one thing I should like to learn," 
I said. 

" You will learn a thousand things presently, 
mon ami," said the Vicomte, holding his glass 
suspended in his hand, and showing his white 
teeth as he laughed, " but the one ? " 

" The award he had brought for me in the 
pocket of his coat. He intended me a kindness, 
I should not like to show myself altogether un- 
grateful." 

*' Gratitude is a virtue of the undeserving," 
remarked the Vicomte sententiously as he re- 
placed the glass upon the table. " And monsieur 
also intended to reward you ? God's truth, Fon- 
tanges, you are certainly lucky every way. I 
grow as curious as a woman. Let us see how 
much he appreciated your services." 

Feeling tljat the spoils belong of right to the 
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victor, I offered no opposition to the search, which 
my volatile friend proceeded to make through 
the pockets of the vanquished, but, to my sur- 
prise, these proved almost as empty as his own. 
At last, however, he drew forth from the inner 
pocket of the coat the paper which I had seen 
replaced there, and rose to his feet apparently 
satisfied. Then he went over to the light and 
opened it slowly and with a whimsical expres- 
sion. 

" I knew it," he cried, roaring with laughter. 
" A promise to pay. Decidedly, M. de Fontanges, 
you are without doubt the luckiest beggar in 
Paris." 

I came to his side and looked over his shoul- 
der, but a mist swam before my eyes. 

" Why, what is this in the name of — " 

"This? Your recompense, my friend. Can 
you not read ? " 

" But this is—" 

" Exactly — a lettre de cachet with an excellent 
signature of Mazarin. Nothing could be sim- 
pler." 

" Then the scoundrel intended to — " 

" Neither of you seemed to be altogether ac- 
quainted with the intentions of the other," laughed 
the Vicomte. " It was a game of cross purposes 
and, decidedly, your lady must be a woman of 
talent. She will certainly succeed in her law- 
suit." 
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" Oh— the lawsuit," I cried. " I don't under- 
stand it at all. What are we to do ? " 

" Carry out your instructions, sir," said the Vi- 
comte loftily, " for you have passed your word 
of honour, though I think we shall both infallibly 
be hanged. You would not dream of drawing 
back now ? " 

" It is very inconvenient to be hanged," I said 
with a shrug. " And unpleasant — decidedly un- 
pleasant. This gentleman must be in the confi- 
dence of the Cardinal, Vicomte," I added, " the 
lettre de cachet is signed in blank." 

But the Vicomte apparently had not heard a 
word ; he was plunged in a brown study, with his 
eyes fixed on the fatal paper and his right hand 
thrust into his bosom. He sat upon the edge of 
the table swinging his leg, and I own that his 
manner irritated me. Then he suddenly sprang 
to his feet and threw up his hat to the ceiling. 

" It is colossal ; it is magnificent," he cried, 
" it is an inspiration of genius and the spirit of 
this generous wine. Congratulate me, my dear 
friend, congratulate me, I am the happiest of 



men." 



" I am glad you see anything to make you 
happy." 

I own the sight of the lettre de cachet had 
plunged me into a profound despondency ; I had 
learned its full meaning in the bitter school of 
experience. 
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" I have been dreaming of this moment all 
my life," cried the Vicomte ecstatically, " and it 
has come at last. As you love me, de Fontanges, 
do not say a word. I see it all — ^the conception 
— the execution — " 

" The execution by all means — " 

But Barrymore had not heard my ill-omened 
jest. He had rushed to the door and was bawl- 
ing from the head of the staircase, 

" Pen and ink, Maitre Bonhommet, pen and 
ink, blockhead. The king's service, Maitre Bon- 
hommet," and then, remembering that the unfor- 
tunate innkeeper was still bound and gagged in 
his chair, he sprang hastily down the staircase 
and remained below for some time. I cannot 
say that I was astonished at his conduct; but I 
knew, however reckless he might be, he was full 
of resource and I could not well see how things 
could be in a worse position than they were. I 
felt certain that, somehow, I had committed a 
blunder, a serious blunder, and that the Vicomte 
was enjoying the dilemma in which I found my- 
self ; but the humour of such a situation would 
have appealed to him had the rope been round 
his own neck. Then, Madame had deceived me 
— though that did not surprise me, for I knew 
that I was dealing with a woman — and really 
she had no business to introduce me into the at- 
mosphere of lettres de cachet. But I had used 
this gentleman so roughly that he would never 
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forgive me ; I had permitted him to be trussed like 
a partridge and gagged like a criminal ; I had 
promised to keep him safe for a fortniglit, and— 
he had had it in his power to send me to the Bas- 
tille. It was a strange imbroglio for a gentle- 
man of my tastes and habits. 

My meditations were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Barrymore, flushed and triumphant. 

** It is done, M. de Fontanges," he cried, 
flourishing the paper in his hand. " I have had 
the inspiration of the prophet and the invention 
of the devil. This is altogether my game." 

" So it seems," I said drily, " but when it 
coitnes to paying — " 

" It may cost us both everything we have in 
the world, including two not very useful heads. 
But what of that? Consider the amusement — " 
It is devilish amusing." 
Decidedly. Now remember, M. de Fontan- 
ges, from henceforward I hold a commission 
from the Cardinal, and I leave you in charge of 
the prisoner. You are answerable to me for his 
safety until I return. If your good star is still 
shining, I shall not be long." 

" What is the meaning of this mummery? " I 
asked angrily. "Why are you leaving me?" 

" Because we cannot fly, my dear Alphonse ; 
because we have not the Persian's carpet; be- 
cause we are not invisible; because, in short, I 
must provide a conveyance to carry our prisoner 
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to his destination. I intend to remove him to 
the hotel, where it is likely we shall both spend 
the remainder of our wasted lives. Courage, my 
friend, and above all things do not lose your tem- 
per." 



CHAPTER VI 

THE INSPIRATION OF GENIUS 

When a man writes his own memoirs, natural- 
ly he should be the hero of them. But I admit 
that I now felt I was playing a secondary part, 
and that the Vicomte was carrying off the hon- 
ours. I had no idea whither he had gone, nor 
what insane and extravagant idea he had con- 
ceived, but of two things I was certain — ^firstly, 
that I could think of nothing myself, and sec- 
ondly, that Barrymore's eccentric genius had oc- 
casionally a sensible shrewdness lurking at the 
heart of it. I hoped that might help us now; 
if it did not — if it did not, I was in a decidedly 
awkward position. No doubt Madame had de- 
ceived me ; she had promised me an insignificant 
and contemptible lawyer, and she had provided 
me with a personage who carried blank lettres 
de cachet. But to my mind that circumstance 
did not affect my duty. I had promised to carry 
out my instructions, and I had — it is the truth — 
been paid to perform them. I had gone so far 
that T could not go back ; monsieur would never 
forgive me the indignities I had inflicted on him ; 
and for my own sake it was necessary to make 
him secure. But I felt it was no easy thing to 
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dispose of a gentleman for a fortnight. My own 
lodging was as open as an inn and the rascal 
Pierre could not be depended on for a moment; 
the Silver Cross was probably the first place that 
would be searched, and Bonhommet was evident- 
ly an outrageous coward. And above all, a per- 
son who could open the doors of the Bastille, who 
could command the services of M. de Paris — to 
constitute one's self the guardian of such a per- 
son after knocking him on the head, was not at 
all to my taste nor after my mode. Under other 
circumstances I should have enjoyed the situa- 
tion, but I could not help feeling there was a mys- 
tery I had not solved, and that I might have, un- 
knowingly, and unwittingly, become a politician 
after all. 

In the agitation caused by the very contempla- 
tion of such a misfortune I paced up and down 
the room, and then stopped opposite where mon- 
sieur was lying. He was now quite sensible, but 
was very angry and uncomfortable. He had 
ceased to endeavour to disengage his hands and 
presented a spectacle of misery which was quite 
touching. I own to you that, at that moment, 
I wondered whether he might still forgive me 
the liberty I had taken with him, and I think it 
was with some thought that way that T began 
to arrange his cloak under his head. I might 
have failed; but the chance to do either was 
never afforded me. 
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At that instant the Vicomte de Barrymore burst 
into the apartment. 

" Victory ! de Fontanges," he cried. " We are 
invincible, irresistible. The powers of the air 
are fighting for us, my son. To-day we were 
unknown and unconsidered; I was an exile and 
a stranger, you a gam — pardon, a gentleman of 
fortune and a younger son; to-morrow Europe 
will ring with our names, and France will num- 
ber us among her statesmen." 

" I do not like it, Vicomte," I said. " This is 
quite serious enough." 

" Serious, I do not jest, M. de Fontanges — 
oh ! I do not jest. Does Mazarin place the sword 
of Justice in the hands of a jester, or intrust his 
lettres de cachet to a humourist? I am serious 
as a theologian." 

" I am glad to hear it. We shall need all our 
wits." 

The Vicomte laughed gaily. 

" You play cards very well, M. de Fontanges, 
and make love like an angel, but you are only a 
bungler in aifairs of State. Oh! we shall need 
all our wits, but I have arranged it all." 

" All ! " 

" Everything. You made a foolish promise. 
Very well, but you must keep it. And how? 
For the life of you, my friend, you cannot tell. 
That is where the genius of invention — ^the di- 
vine gift of imagination — comes into play. I 
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have secured an excellent mansion, where your 
friend will be entertained free of expense ; I have 
provided servants to wait on him; fires to warm 
him, and lights to comfort him, and — in a word 
the carriage waits at the door, and we must lose 
no time." 

The carriage ! " I cried in astonishment. 
Infallibly. A close carriage and a pair of 
horses. We shall travel in style." 

" My dear Vicomte," I cried doubtfully, " can 
I trust you ? " 

"You do not mean to cast any reflection on 
my honour, monsieur?" 

Even at that moment he was ready to quarrel 
with me. 

*' Do not be a fool ; you know I do not. You 
are not joking?" 

" Faith, there is a rare joke in store for both of 
us, M. de Fontanges, if we wait here much longer. 
I am beginning to wonder what it is like to be 
hanged, already." 

"Where does the carriage come from?" 

" My fairy godmother," said the Vicomte 
coolly, " but it will answer our purpose. You 
prefer the cart to Montfaucon ? " 

" No, but—" 

" For a gentleman of discernment who stands 
between the devil and the deep sea, you are 
mighty particular. I have gone to some pains for 
your advantage." 
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" Forgive me," I cried, feeling that it was use- 
less to struggle further, " I will leave myself in 
your hands. But I know how it will end." 

" By the rod of the prophet ! I wish I knew 
as much. Now we must permit the gentleman to 
walk." 

The Vicomte knelt down and loosed the cord 
that bound the feet of our prisoner, and then as- 
sisted him to rise, but all the time with an ex- 
travagant show of consideration. 

** I regret the necessity, monsieur ; I deplore 
the occasion; it is only the commands of the 
Cardinal that would compel me. I admit it is 
an outrage to keep your hands still tied and your 
mouth closed. But then, what can we do? Ne- 
cessity has no law. Permit me to adjust your 
cloak — so — over your head. I would not for the 
world that anyone should see you in this way. 
I think we are in order now, M. de Fontanges. 
If you will support the gentleman on the right 
I shall do myself the honour to comfort him upon 
the left." 

The Vicomte drew his rapier and I followed 
his example; and in this way, with our prisoner 
between us, we came into the passage and down 
the stairs together. We found Maitre Bonhom- 
niet seated in the chair as we had left him, but al- 
together in a very unhappy condition. Though I 
had still a bitter feeling against the old rogue for 
the way he had treated me, I would have released 
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him, but I imagined he would prefer to remain as 
he was, and I consoled myself with the thought 
that his suflferings might work for the good of his 
soul. 

" Au revoir, Bonhommet," said the Vicomte 
cheerfully, as we passed out, " you will probably 
be relieved to-morrow morning. In any case I 
shall return myself for another bottle of your ex- 
cellent Armagnac. Au revoir and keep up your 
heart." 

The night was very dark and the Rue du 
Champ Fleury quite deserted, but the light which 
came from the open door of the Silver Cross fell 
directly upon a carriage drawn up close to the 
causeway. A single coachman sat upon the box, 
and another servant stood by the head of the 
near horse. I could see that a coat-of-arms was 
emblazoned on the panel of the carriage, but the 
light was not sufficiently good to enable me to 
make it out. 

M. le Vicomte threw open the door of the coach 
with the coolest air in the world. 

"Will you enter, M. de Fontanges?" I 
obeyed without a word; it was all incomprehen- 
sible. " Monsieur will now be good enough to 
take his place." Then the Vicomte gave some 
directions to the coachman which I was unable 
to overhear. One word, however, did not escape 
me; I could have sworn I heard him repeat the 
word Bastille. 



CHAPTER VII 



i have the honour of riding in the 

cardinal's coach. 



I have already said it was incomprehensible; 
it was more, it was positively incredible. M. le 
Vicomte was undoubtedly a prince — of royal 
blood almost — in his own country, but in Paris 
he had not a sou of his own, and his credit was 
no better than mine. Indeed, it was not so good, 
for he had already tried and exhausted quarters 
w^hich were still before me to explore. Then his 
manner was far too pronounced and accentuated ; 
his accent was atrocious, and his countenance, 
though engaging when he smiled, had no claim 
to regularity and beauty — in all of which things 
— ^but it is unnecessary to say more. How, then, 
had he succeeded in accomplishing these won- 
ders ? Unless a miracle had been wrought in his 
favour, what means had he discovered to obtain 
exactly what we required? Decidedly it was not 
a dream ; the coach and horses and servants were 
t real and substantial things; his own confidence 
was imperial, and our destination had already 
been fixed. Yet he had only been absent ten 
short minutes; and in that time he had accom- 
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plished everything. It positively seemed like a 
gift of the black art. I could now hear him 
laughing a laugh of g^eat satisfaction in the cor- 
ner of the carriage, but it was too dark to see 
his face. 

" M. le Vicomte," I cried, " you are not treat- 
ing me fairly." 

If I was to be a partner in the adventure I 
felt it was only right that I should be a partner 
in the mystery. 

" In what way, my friend?" 

" You tell me nothing ; you treat me like a 
child." 

" It is I who have had reason to complain. 
Did you tell me why you brought me to the Silver 
Cross?" 

" On the honour of a gentleman, I told you all 
I knew." 

" To please a lady ! To hunt a lawyer ! It is 
a fine comedy, M. de Fontanges." 

" It is the truth." 

"Ah! but you said you knew the lady and 
were acquainted with the lawsuit." 

" Well, not—" 

" I thought as much. Do you know the name 
of the gentleman who is now rolled up in that 
cloak and is cursing us both from the bottom of 
his heart?" 

" I do not know him from Adam." 

"You might like to learn?" 
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" I am devoured with curiosity." 

" I warn you it will not be a pleasant surprise. 
\ This gentleman, M. de Fontanges, is M. de Gui- 

taut." 

" In the name of ten thousand devils ! " 

" M. de Guitaut." 

" The Captain of the Queen's Guards." 

" The same and no other." 

"Then what the devil is he doing here?" 

" You should be able to answer that question 
better than any other person in the world." 

"I?" 

" You, M. de Fontanges. It was you who 
struck him on the head ; it was you who kidnapped 
him ; it was you — forgive me, my friend, I do not 
wish to add to your perplexity, but you have got 
3'ourself into a horrible dilemma. I always knew 
that the women you worshipped were dangerous 
divinities." 

" I cannot understand it at all," I said with a 
feeling of despair. " It is an affair of politics 
after all." 

" From the top to the bottom," replied the Vi- 
comte in a tone of appreciation. " I have always 
had an undeveloped talent for intrigue, but there 
now appears to be a fine opportunity for exercis- 
ing it. I wonder what his Eminence the Car- 
dinal will think of it." 

"Oh! Is he rowing in this boat, also?" I 
said feebly. 
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" Well, you see, he has supplied the servants, 
and carriage, and horses — ^you might have re- 
marked his arms upon the panel — ^and naturally 
he must be interested in the aflfair. And then, 
he has provided the lodging." 

"The lodging! not—" 

" We are at present engaged in carrying M. 
de Guitaut to the Bastille." 

" M. de Guitaut to the Bastille ! " I cried in- 
credulously. " But he is the friend and adherent 
of M. le Cardinal." 

" His warmest friend, his most faithful ad- 
herent. The favour of his Eminence has lately 
made M. de Guitaut one of the most powerful 
men in France. At present, however, there are 
two gentlemen of my acquaintance who have the 
advantage of him." 

" For heaven's sake tell me what you mean." 

** M, de Fontanges, have you forgotten the let- 
tre de cachet?" 

" Forgotten ! I wish I could. I remember it 
all the time." 

" It is evident that M. de Guitaut intended you 
the favour we are now conferring on himself, 
but it was a fortunate circumstance that the name 
of the recipient was left a blank. It occurred to 
me that M. de Guitaut's name would fill up the 
space quite as well as your own and with infinite 
advantage to yourself. You see they ask no 
questions in the Bastille; all are fish that come 
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into their net. The lettre de cachet is now per- 
fect and we are only carrying out the commands 
of the Cardinal. It is quite a simple matter at 
present." 

" And the carriage? " 

" That is also a part of the same story. It is 
a great matter to have an observant eye and a 
ready memory. You see I have observed for 
some weeks past that the carriage of his Emi- 
nence has been in the habit of leaving the Hotel 
de Cleves at this hour for the Louvre, where it 
leaves the Cardinal and then returns home. It 
occurred to me it could not be employed more 
usefully than for this purpose, and I was fortu- 
nate enough to find it in the Rue St. Honore. 
Chut! The thing was done in a moment, for a 
lettre de cachet signed by Mazarin, let me tell 
you — is no love letter." 

" And we are carrying M. de Guitaut, the 
friend of the Cardinal, in the Cardinal's carriage, 
on a lettre de cachet signed by the Cardinal, to a 
prison also provided by the Cardinal ! " 

" That is exactly the situation, briefly consid- 
ered," said the Vicomte coolly. " It is a magnifi- 
cent conception." 

" It is the idea of a madman. You have ruined 
us both." 

" My friend, I have given you a niche in the 
temple of History. Think of the sensation we 
will have created." 
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" The sensation will be a decidedly unpleasant 
one. I was two years in Vincennes for a pecca- 
dillo ; this is a crime." 

" I beg your pardon, M. de Fontanges," said 
M. le Vicomte coldly, " it is a sacrifice which I 
am making on behalf of a friend who had placed 
himself in a situation of difficulty. Had I not 
intervened in what way would you have extri- 
cated yourself ; in what way would you have ful- 
filled your promise?" 

" It is too late to talk of that now," I said 
moodily. 

" Yes, we are alreadv in the Rue St. Antoine. 
But I should like to know whether your lady will 
win her lawsuit after all. And by the way — ^per- 
haps I had better conduct the interview with 
M. de Tremblay, for I flatter myself I have the 
gift of diplomacy and the art of engaging the 
attention." 



CHAPTER VIII 

HOW WE TOOK THE BASTILLE BY STORM 

SINGLEHANDED 

There was no man in France, but M. de Bar- 
rymore, who would have conceived the insane 
project we were now endeavouring to execute. 
When I thought of it my head actually swam 
and I seemed to myself to be wandering in a 
world of dreams. We were on our way to the 
Bastille ; we were driving in the Cardinal's coach 
and his servants were seated on the box; and, 
miracle of miracles, we were making a tennis 
ball of M. de Guitaut, the Captain of the Queen's 
Guards, and Mazarin's best and most intimate 
friend. Was it possible to conceive that I, Al- 
phonse de Fontanges, who abhorred politics and 
detested public affairs, was engaged in a design 
so terrible? For this was conspiracy; this was 
neither more nor less than treason. Yesterday, 
I had not a thought in the world but my cred- 
itors, my love affairs, and my luck with the cards ; 
to-day, I was a fugitive from Justice and before 
night would probably have a price upon my 
head. In an instant I had lost everything I loved ; 
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I was plunged to the neck in dangers and perplex- 
ities ; my life was in a precarious condition ; and 
I could see no means of extricating myself from 
this entanglement. And what had I to gain? 
Why was I here? To please a woman who had made 
me her dupe and was now laughing at my folly ; 
to gratify M. le Vicomte's sense of humour and 
love of the adventurous — on my honour that was 
all, and I felt that I was only a fool for my pains. 
With Barrymore it was different ; he enjoyed the 
situation he had created ; he revelled in the mys- 
tery and he felt for the moment he was a greater 
man than the Cardinal himself. His manner at 
the present moment annoyed me more than I 
can express. He sang little songs to his favourite 
air; he laughed softly and clapped his hands and 
he rallied me upon my silence and want of spirits. 
He was evidently enjoying himself without any 
thought of the future or any fear of the conse- 
quences. 

Yesterday I had not cared a straw for any man 
in France, and to-day — Then I thought of Brown 
Eyes and I wondered if she knew the devil of 
a scrape I had got into, and still I thought of 
Brown Eyes; and her shining curls and smiling 
red lips were like a glimpse of a lost world that I 
had quitted for ever. 

If M. de Barrymore were to tell my story, 
I have no doubt he would dwell upon this episode 
with his usual florid eloquence and with an in- 
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finite wealth of detail. He would describe his 
own conduct with enthusiasm, his address, his 
ingenuity, his sang-froid; and endow himself with 
the most superlative and disinterested motives. 
I have no doubt, under the circumstances, that 
his conduct was magnificent; certainly it could 
not have been surpassed had he been everything 
he pretended, and armed with a genuine lettre de 
cachet. No state official could have carried the 
thing off with a more colossal effrontery. To me 
it seems, however, merely like a dream. I have an 
indistinct recollection of the gates being opened 
and of M. de Barrymore insisting on seeing the 
Governor at once, and swearing that M. de Trem- 
blay should not keep him waiting. I remember 
hoping that M. de Tremblay might not be found, 
but it was only when we came into the Gov- 
ernor's presence that the near prospect of our 
danger braced my mind, and collected my flying 
wits. From that point my impressions are suf- 
ficiently vivid. 

M. le Vicomte appeared to have lost his tem- 
per and barely acknowledged M. de Tremblay 's 
greeting. 

" It is now a quarter of an hour that we have 
waited, monsieur,'* he said shortly. 

*' Well, monsieur?" 

I found that M. de Tremblay was a great man 
in his own way, and did not like the tone in 
which he was addressed. 
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" His Eminence, the Cardinal, has intrusted me 
with a prisoner of g^eat importance. It was im- 
perative that not a moment should be lost." 

" I am the most devoted servant of his Emi- 
nence. I had the pleasure of serving him this 
evening." 

M. le Vicomte did not wince, but went on 
without any perceptible change in his voice or 
manner. 

" Then I presume, monsieur, you expected to 
receive me. It is the more surprising." 

" The Cardinal did not see fit to mention the 
matter to me, but then, in these matters, he is 
discretion itself." 

" This is no ordinary aflfair, M. de Tremblay. 
You will see that in a moment." 

"Every aflfair is extraordinary in the Bastille 
— for the prisoner." 

" In this case that will not be the opinion of 
his Eminence," said Barrymore with grave em- 
phasis. Then he drew out the lettre de cachei 
and placed it with the same gravity in M. de 
Tremblay's hand. It was impossible for the lat- 
ter to conceal his astonishment; he gave utter- 
ance to a little cry of surprise and elevated his 
grey eyebrows while he read the document over, 
two or three times. 

" I am amazed," he said at last, " but I dined 
with M. de Guitaut last night at the Louvro, 
The Cardinal had no more devoted friend." 
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" It is not for us to discuss the motives of his 
Eminence, M. de Tremblay. No doubt he had 
good reasons. And these are curious times." 

" But M. de Guitaut ! " 

" M. de Guitaut or M. de Beaufort. It is the 
will of the Minister of France." 

Certainly at that moment M. le Vicomte was 
stupendous. 

" You mistake me, monsieur. I do not com- 
ment on M. le Cardinal's arrangement. My duty 
is a simple one. It is for me merely to carry out 
my instructions." 

" You have yet to learn your further instruc- 
tions, M. de Tremblay." 

*' Indeed ! From whom ? " 

" From me, monsieur. The Cardinal has done 
me a great honour. As I have already said this 
is no ordinary aflfair." 

" So monsieur was good enough to remark." 

" It is necessary, under the circumstances, that 
M. de Guitaut should see no one, speak with no 
one, communicate with no one, and that no living 
person should be aware of his existence here, ex- 
cept yourself. But there is still more than that. 
His Eminence has no doubt of your fidelity; he 
trusts you implicitly, but there are g^ave reasons 
why M. de Guitaut should not communicate even 
with yourself. He is not to be permitted to utter 
a word for a fortnight ; at the end of that time it 
is permitted to give him his liberty of speech." 
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" There must be serious reasons for that course, 
and his Eminence is always prudent. Of 'course 
I need not say I shall carry out his instruc- 
tions." 

" It must be done with the most scrupulous re- 
gard. One word and — in a word, monsieur, 
there will be the devil to pay." 

" You are evidently not familiar with our ar- 
rangements here," said M. de Tremblay grimly. 

" God forbid ! " cried the Vicomte heartily, and 
then burst into a natural note of laughter. *' I 
have no desire to partake of your hospitality. I 
remember my own dungeons at Barry — " 

I trod on the Vicomte's foot and he glanced 
at me angrily, but a moment after he saw his 
mistake. M. de Tremblay regarded him curi- 
ously and I began to tremble for the result, for 
I saw that Barrymore was intoxicated by his suc- 
cess, and was about to give himself up to his 
imagination on the least opportunity. 

" I do not remember you in the Cardinal's ser- 
vice," said M. de Tremblay pausing. " Per- 
haps—" 

" Exactly, monsieur," answered the Vicomte 
with a smile. " The arrest of M. de Guitaut, un- 
der the circumstances, required a new man, and 
I am convinced that I have justified the choice. 
When the time arrives for the telling of the story, 
you will confess that Alphonse de Fontanges has 
no superior in creating an effective situation." 
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I swore under my breath ; he was about to ruin 
everything. 

" Then I have the pleasure of speaking to M. 
de Fontanges ? " 

The Vicomte bowed gravely. 

"Of the Picardy family of that name?" 

The Vicomte hesitated, glanced at me and then 
answered in the affirmative. 

" I know the Vicomte de Fontanges very well. 
Of course you are not his brother ? " 

This appeared to me a signal of danger and 
Barrymore energetically declined the relationship, 
though I could have told a different tale. 

" Ah ! I thought as much. The Vicomte de 
Fontanges, I have heard, is unfortunate in his 
younger brother and you in your relation. But 
then there are black sheep in every family." 

*' Perhaps, monsieur," I said for the first time, 
*• he is not so black as he is painted." 

" I am told, at least, that he is travelling my 
way." 

" The devil a doubt of it," said the Vicomte with 
an air of conviction, " and the sooner you have 
him under lock and key the better it will be for 
his acquaintances. He has broken my heart, M. 
de Tremblay, and has refused to listen to instruc- 
tion or be guided by example. We had intended 
to make him a priest. A priest ! Ma foi, he has 
fought more duels, made love to more women, 
drunk more wine, made more debts, and turned 
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up trumps more consistently and unblushingly 
than any man in Paris, or, for that matter, from 
the Rhine to the Shannon." 

His listener was amused at the energy of the 
Vicomte's denunciation, but, for my part, I could 
only wish that this interview was safely over. 

" It is a painful subject," Barrymore went on, 
" and one which naturally stirs my indignation. 
But I am afraid that is not all. So long as he 
merely indulged his vicious habits he was only 
his own enemy, but now, I am told, he has en- 
tered into politics and has become one of the 
lambs of Madame de Chevreuse. I should not 
mind that, M. de Tremblay, but upon my word, 
I do not think he will make wholesome mutton." 

It was an execrable and obvious jest, but, such 
as it was, the Vicomte and his listener seemed to 
enjoy it. For my part, however, I did not share 
their feelings upon this subject, and I was con- 
vinced the sooner this conversation was terminat- 
ed, the better it would be for my own safety. 
I, therefore, determined to bring it to an immedi- 
ate conclusion. 

" I am aware," I said pointedly, " that this is 
a painful subject for M. de Fontanges, and un- 
doubtedly interesting to M. de Tremblay and 
myself. But permit me to remark that we have 
already overstayed our time, and M. le Cardinal 
does not care to be kept waiting." 

" That is perfectly true," said the Vicomte with 
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his audacious smile, "but then, we can lay the 
blame at the door of M. de Tremblay." 

"As you please, monsieur," said the latter 
smiling, though I thought he regarded the Vi- 
comte doubtfully, " but if you have a further in- 
terview with the Cardinal it may be as well for 
us to proceed with our preliminaries, and I will 
not detain you longer. His Eminence is a busy 
man and does not care to be kept waiting," 

I could hardly believe the evidence of my 
senses when I found myself once more in the 
open air and, for the moment, out of immediate 
danger. I felt certain that Barrymore would 
have betrayed us again and again, for every mo- 
ment he became more whimsical in his conduct 
and outrageous in his speech. Even at the very 
last moment, he returned to the subject of M. 
de Fontanges, as though he had not already suf- 
ficiently exhausted my character, and it was with 
difficulty that I prevented him from referring 
to his own country and its glories, which, I con- 
fess, I have always looked upon as more or less 
imaginary. I was sure that M. de Tremblay 
would suspect us. I was not now sure that he 
did not — ^and it was probably only the incredible 
nature of the undertaking that prevented him; 
for it was certainly audacious, almost beyond 
conception. Yet, here we were once more in the 
street, and M. de Barrymore was evidently not 
in a hurry. 
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" I suppose," I said after a pause, " you are 
proud of your performance." 

" I am that and more," he answered ; " I am 
astonished when I contemplate the resources of 
my genius. Fontanges, my friend, the devil take 
me, but I am the ablest man in France and should 
be prime minister." 

I could not help laughing, for he was perfectly 
sincere. 

" I am glad you appreciate your efforts ; I hope 
you will appreciate the consequences. I suppose 
you have made arrangements for the future." 

" It will be time enough to do that after sup- 
per. You see you were in such a confounded 
hurry to settle poor de Guitaut that I have really 
not had anything to eat and I can never rise to 
my true level upon an empty stomach. By the 
way, my dear Fontanges, I think I managed your 
matter very well with M. de Tremblay." 

"My matter?" 

" The unfortunate reference to yourself. After 
the character I have given you, he will never im- 
agine that it was you who were at the bottom of 
the whole affair. I should have liked to say 



more — " 



" I think you said quite enough." 

" I am glad you are satisfied. I thought, at 
first, you might not have liked it, for I admit 
it was an unpardonable liberty." 

" I do not see that there was any necessity to 
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mention my name at all, and heaven knows M. de 
Guitaut will do it soon enough." 

" Ah, well, I suppose he will, but in any case 
our little adventure has been a delightful experi- 
ence, and I have never enjoyed myself so much in 
my life. M. de Guitaut will have a very uncom- 
fortable fortnight. Can you imagine how he 
feels ? " 

" Perfectly," I answered. " The cells in the 
Bastille are more substantial than the dungeons 
in Barrymore." 

" Faith, I hope so, or the gentleman will catch 
cold," said the Vicomte in his airiest manner. 
" Now, my dear Fontanges, let us go and have 
some supper at Marconi's, and after that see 
whether your luck still holds." 
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CHAPTER IX 

THERE IS NO GRATITUDE IN POLITICS 

I profess on my honour as an indifferent gentle- 
man, that I make no claim to perfection, though, 
at the same time, I am sure I have never been 
so bad as my friends have insinuated and my 
enemies asserted. I imagine I have been very 
much like other people, neither good nor bad, but 
very much as time and opportunity make them. 
Of course one meets villainy — ^undiluted, unmiti- 
gated, superlative villainy, now and again, but it 
is quite exceptional and out of the ordinary 
course; and as for the saint — ^well, I am content 
to meet him occasionally in books here, and in 
Paradise hereafter. The hero is a gentleman 
only suited for the stage, where he can arrange 
the lights to match his complexion; he does not 
adapt himself to our ordinary costume and could 
no more make his way at Court or, for that mat- 
ter, in the church, than he could soar like a bird 
or dive like a fish. Indeed, of all the people I 
ever knew, M. de Barrymore came nearest to 
heroic proportions, and as he was always my inti- 
mate friend, I have the liberty of speaking freely 
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regarding his character. No personal considera- 
tion ever influenced his conduct, when he had an 
opportunity of creating a surprising situation or 
gratifying his illimitable sense of humour; he 
was the soul of truth and candour, for, no matter 
how far he might wander from fact, he always 
implicitly believed his own story ; he would go a 
thousand miles to help a friend, and so long as 
he lived afterwards would remind him of the obli- 
gation ; he would share his last, or almost his last, 
crust with you, and borrow your last shirt; he 
would never malign an acquaintance in his ab- 
sence, do him an ill service or turn the cold shoul- 
der upon him in adversity, unless, when the ex- 
igencies of his own advantages imperatively de- 
manded it, and even then with pain and a sense 
of shame. This may not be the classical portrait 
of a hero, but can you, monsieur and madame, 
faithfully say that you have a larger share of 
virtue? if you speak truthfully in the affirma- 
tive, and are otherwise a person one may know, 
I should be glad to make your acquaintance. In 
addition, his good nature bubbled like a well ; he 
was never at a loss for a word or a reason ; and 
even when most absurd and extravagant, was al- 
ways charming company, and insinuated himself 
into your favour in spite of yourself and against 
your will. 

I must say that, at this time, I did not regard 
him with the warmest feelings in the world. I 
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attributed the awful position in which I found 
myself almost entirely to his needless interference. 
My position ! I was now at war with the Cardinal 
and the Queen ; I had carried to the Bastille one 
of the most powerful officers in the kingdom.; 
and I had probably involved myself, unwittingly, 
in the meshes of a hideous conspiracy of which 
I knew nothing. Had I been left to myself, un- 
inspired by the Vicomte's diabolic ingenuity, I 
might have made my peace with M. de Guitaut 
when I discovered mv mistake, and have extri- 
cated myself from the dilemma without sacrificing 
my liberty or endangering my life. But now, re- 
treat was out of the question ; I could no longer 
plead ignorance; I had nothing to offer in justi- 
fication of my conduct ; and I must go on and — 
down. 

It was a long time since I felt in so serious a 
frame of mind. I agitated a hundred plans, and 
rejected them all as impracticable, and, instead of 
going to supper, went home moodily to bed. The 
one plan which seemed to me most feasible and 
on which I dwelt longest, was of flight to Holland, 
where I was not without acquaintances. 

But it was a curious thing that I was most 
averse to the only plan which promised safety 
and seemed easiest of execution. I could only 
hold up my hands in despair at my own folly; 
I could only wonder what new madness had over- 
taken me. I was no child, heaven knows ; I was 
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no mere boy to be affected by the green sickness 
of the bleating calf; I was an old campaigner in 
the battlefield of love, and knew the labyrinth of 
a woman's heart as well as I knew the face of 
the queen of hearts. And yet — it was incompre- 
hensible — and yet I wanted to see Brown Eyes 
again; I wanted to match my wit against her 
own, and overcome that smiling audacity that 
had charmed and baffled me. It was an irresisti- 
ble attraction ; it drew me like a loadstone. I had 
already committed innumerable follies for the 
sake of a woman, but in this case, I felt there 
was something — a melody — a perfume — a charm 
— that had hitherto escaped me. Formerly my 
conquests were too easy, and the spoils of vic- 
tory either mercenary or undesirable, but now I 
was not sure that I was at all likely to succeed. 

Thunder of a blue sky ! Alphonse de Fontan- 
ges almost imagined that he was in love with a 
waiting-maid ! The hero of a hundred victories 
had succumbed to a soubfette ! 

When the idea struck me with its full force, 
I burst into a fit of laughter that did not relieve 
my mind so much as I had hoped. But still it 
was grotesquely ludicrous and absurd. With the 
consequences of my late adventure before me — 
a dungeon — ^the rack — death itself, for the Car- 
dinal's fingers gripped hard — I was dreaming over 
two saucy brown eyes, a pair of smiling lips, and 
a voice that sounded sweeter than music. It was 
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incomprehensible, but it was perfectly true. The 
picture of that beautiful face filled my imagina- 
tion, and in one splendid instant of decision I 
made up my mind, and determined on my course. 
I was a gamester and followed Fortune, frowning 
or smiling. I had frequently staked my last sou 
and the coat upon my back on the fall of a card, 
and now I would play my game whether I won 
or lost. 

I made up my mind that I would discover the 
lady who had made use of me with so little re- 
gard to my own comfort and advantage, for I 
had now not the least doubt she must be a person 
of great importance — perhaps, and I caught my 
breath when the idea presented itself to me — 
Madame de Chevreuse herself. My argument 
was contained in a nutshell. The lady was rich 
and powerful ; she had rich and powerful friends ; 
she had used me upon a secret and dangerous 
service ; by my assistance she had made war upon 
the Cardinal; and I had succeeded in carrying 
out the design with which she had entrusted me. 
It was her duty to afford me protection ; interest 
and gratitude compelled her to render me as- 
sistance, and she had already promised to show 
herself generous beyond my wishes. She could 
not do otherwise than help me for her own sake. 
I had her secret in my hand, and though, under 
the circumstances, I should not have felt justified 
in using it, now I was fighting for my life, and 
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all things were permissible. At any rate this was 
my last hope, and if that failed, the heel of the 
Cardinal would crush me like a spider. C-r-r-r — 
the very thought made my blood run cold, for 
though I am no coward in my own quarrels, I 
had not the slightest desire to be offered up a mar- 
tyr in the most beautiful cause in the world. I 
did not mind a duel — ^that is an interesting amuse- 
ment and a delightful exercise ; but the black and 
mournful paraphernalia of the scaffold jare quite 
a different thing. Certainly, I would unfailingly 
make use of Madame, as she had unhesitatingly 
made use of me. 

And that was not all — for, if Madame was the 
sun. Brown Eyes was the beautiful star revolving 
round her ; I should infallibly see her again. In- 
deed, that thought made me less bitter against 
Madame than I should otherwise have felt, and 
when I fell asleep it was the soft light of the star 
that filled my heart, and not the fierce fervour 
of the sun. 

When I awoke I found that my morning coun- 
sels approved my resolve of the last night, and 
though I was not free from anxiety, I was much 
easier in my mind. I had determined upon my 
plan of campaign. I breakfasted leisurely, as I 
have always done on the morning of an impor- 
tant day, and then, with my rascal's assistance, 
I made my toilet carefully and with due regard to 
my appearance. It was an hour after noon when 
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I left my lodging perfectly satisfied with the figure 
I presented, and made my way without apparent 
intention to the comer of the Rue du Bac, where 
you will remember my memorable meeting first 
took place. I thought it might be possible, 
starting from this point, to find the house to which 
I had been led, but if you have ever tried the feat 
you will know how difficult — ^not to say impossi- 
ble — it is. I started half a dozen times, in half 
a dozen different directions, and though the game, if 
played without a serious purpose, may prove enter- 
taining, when you have embarked all your hopes 
upon it, it soon ceases to be amusing. At least, 
I soon lost all hope of finding the house I sought. 
Though I trusted, so to speak, to the memory of 
my feet, I arrived at all sorts of impossible 
places, and nowhere in the neighbourhood could 
I discover a house which I imagined at all re- 
sembled that to which I had been carried. I felt 
that I was coming no nearer success, and I knew 
that I was beginning to attract attention, which 
I did not desire ; I accordingly made up my mind 
to abandon my search in this way and to fall back 
on another plan. I was surprised it had not oc- 
curred to me before. The lady was either Mad- 
ame de Chevreuse or the devil ; that was almost 
certain; I would find the hotel of Madame de 
Chevreuse. 

I knew this would be a very easy thing to do, 
for Madame was the best knov/n woman in Paris, 
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and, if I was right in my conjecture, the thing 
was done without further trouble. It was quite 
possible she might not be greatly delighted to see 
me in public or to recognise me before her friends, 
but that really was not my fault, and circum- 
stances were too pressing to permit me to choose 
a time which might be more convenient for her. 
There was now no room for ceremony between 
us ; if I was to gain the advantage of her protec- 
tion it must be while my head was upon my shoul- 
ders, and if she did not like it — why, that was an 
unpleasant circumstance which she should have 
considered before. And here is the reason why, 
among other things, a woman is a more dangerous 
enemy than a man ; while you are friends she says 
— " help me, I am only a woman ; " but when you 
become foes she cries " you dare not strike, my 
sex protects me ; " and she would use you or tram- 
ple upon you with impunity. 

If she had taken me into her confidence in the 
first instance and I had entered upon her service 
with my eyes open — it is not very likely I should 
have done anything of the kind, for it is not my 
measure— I should, perhaps, have accepted the 
consequences and made no complaint, for then it 
would have been entirely my own fault and I 
should have had no oile to blame but myself. But 
I was innocent of any criminal intention; I had 
merely desired to oblige a lady, and so, presuming 
on my innocence and my good nature, she had 
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plunged me in a profound gulf of misfortune 
from which there was no salvation but through 
herself. Ah no, Madame, I thought, were you 
ten thousand times a woman, you shall help me ; 
I have myself been a debtor too long, not to know, 
when the debt is my life, the way to act the cred- 
itor, and hold you to your bond. M. de Fontanges 
is too old a campaigner for tricks of this kind. 

With these and like thoughts I came into the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and as I went, I prepared 
myself for the interview which, I foresaw, must 
necessarily be a contest of wits, and I debated 
with myself as to the terms I should exact, for I 
had no doubt as to the result. I had almost made 
up my mind and arranged all the details, when 
for the hundredth time during this last fortnight, 
chance again favoured me, and I arrived at the 
end of my search, without any further trouble 
upon my own part. 

I met my Unknown almost face to face. She 
^Aras seated in a carriage with Brown Eyes beside 
her, and as I looked up where I walked, they both 
saw me distinctly. My first intention was to 
salute them, but I own that I received no en- 
couragement, for neither the one nor the other 
showed the slightest desire for recognition. In- 
deed, if Madame showed any feeling at all, it was 
rather one of annoyance, but her eyes passed cold- 
ly over me as if I had been an entire stranger, 
and her momentary glance of surprise passed into 
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a settled look of conteimptuous indifference. But 
I saw the flush on the face of Brown Eyes ; and 
the second swift and secret glance she gave me 
as she passed ; and if the one annoyed and angered 
me, I was lifted into heaven by the other, and 
felt that I was more than compensated. 

But I was not in any way discouraged in the 
prosecution of my design; indeed, I was more 
resolved than ever. I turned upon my heel and 
followed the carriage slowly at a distance, until 
I saw it stop and both ladies descend and enter 
a house. When I came up, the little knot of idlers 
who had been drawn by the spectacle, were begin- 
ning to disperse, but the carriage still stood at the 
door. 

" Can monsieur tell me who resides here?" I 
asked a decent looking man who had evidently 
been an interested spectator. 

He looked at me in surprise. 

" Here ? This is the hotel of the Duchesse de 
Montbazon." 

" And the lady who has just gone in? " 

His surprise seemed to deepen. 

" Where has monsieur lived ? That is her 
daughter-in-law." 

"Ah! her daughter-in-law." 

" Yes, monsieur," he said with a touch of pride, 
" that is the great Madame de Chevreuse, the 
friend of the Queen and the people. I thought 
everyone knew the Duchesse de Chevreuse." 
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" I imagine I have seen her before," I an- 
swered. " Undoubtedly it can be no one else. I 
see we both unite in our admiration of the lady.'* 

I gave him no time to answer me, but walked 
on slowly with the ground of certainty at last 
under my feet. I had felt for some time that it 
must be Madame de Chevreuse ; but now that all 
doubt was removed from my mind, I saw in what 
a deplorable condition my affairs were, and how 
scandalously I had been treated. I had suspected 
before, but I had now no doubt that there was a 
serious plot against the Cardinal; Madame had 
clearly intended that I should use my sword, for 
she knew that M. de Guitaut would never consent 
to be taken ; and if she was using the Cardinal's 
friends in this way, she would not be long in deal- 
ing with the Cardinal himself. If, I thought, I 
could only go to Mazarin and warn him — ^my for- 
tune was made ; if I had not struck so hard ; if 
I had refused to listen to Barrymore's insane pro- 
posal and declined to let him lead me ; if — Alas ! 
there was no help for it. The Cardinal would 
refuse to believe me, and I must now make the 
best terms I was able, with the lady. I could 
compel her to afford me protection ; she had in- 
numerable means of assisting me, and if she re- 
fused, I would take my own course, though what 
that was I could not think. 

I should have preferred to see her in her own 
house and at her own time, but the emergency was 
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pressing and I could not afford to wait — if not 
at the house of Madame de Chcvreuse, then at the 
house of Madame de Montbazon. It has always 
been my principle that the more doubtful your 
position the more boldly you should act, and when 
you may be denied a favour you may succeed by 
the help of a little address in acquiring the same 
thing as a right. I therefore made up my mind 
to act promptly and upon the spot, trusting to 
good fortune, a cool head, and a ready wit which 
never deserts me in presence of a woman. I own 
that it has sometimes occurred to me since that 
my conduct might be viewed in an unfavourable 
light and that I might have been accused of hav- 
ing the intention of pressing a woman too far. 
But I do not think that this was the case, nor had 
I any such desire; I merely obeyed the natural 
instinct that impels all men who are not fools to 
self-preservation. 

Upon my presenting myself Tarn sure I surprised 
the servants of Madame de Montbazon. They 
would have dismissed me at first with the inso- 
lence which marks the servants of the great, but 
they did not know their man. In a word I was 
not to be denied ; I showed them that I was not to 
be trifled with, and though I did not say so in as 
many words, I led them to believe that mine was 
an important appointment which, if they did not 
admit me, I should keep in spite of them. 

While we were still wrangling — ^though that 
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word hardly expresses my conduct, for I never 
lost my command over myself, a gentleman de- 
scended the staircase, and stood for a moment to 
listen to our altercation. His curiosity was ap- 
parently aroused by some words used, and pos- 
sibly he was attracted by my determined yet civil 
attitude. At any rate he crossed the hall, and 
directed the servants who had barred my passage 
to withdraw. From the respect which they paid 
him I gathered he was a person of importance, 
and I was glad to find someone of my own rank 
with whom I could speak on terms of equality. 
When the servants were quite out of earshot and 
not until then, he addressed me in a manner of 
which I had no reason to complain. 

** You appear to have urgent business, my good 
friend. You have an appointment with Madame 
de Chevreuse?" 

His air was perfectly well-bred and he was de- 
cidedly good-looking. 

** The affair is of too great importance to wait 
for an appointment, monsieur," I answered firm- 
ly. " I must see Madame de Chevreuse at 



once." 



" Must ? " he echoed, with a fine elevation of 
his eyebrows. 

** It is a matter of life and death," I said. 
" But you cannot understand ; it is between Mad- 
ame and myself." 

He looked at me narrowly and bit his lip, but 
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whether that was to hide a smile or repress some 
other feeling, I did not know. 

"You are a friend of Madame?" he asked, 
scanning me narrowly. 

" I have risked my life in her service." 

" Hm ! at any rate you do not hide your light. 
Lately?" 

" Within twelve hours. I have news for Mad- 



ame." 



" Can you trust me with your news? " 

" It is for her ear alone ; I can tell no one but 
herself, not even the Cardinal." I laid an inten- 
tional stress upon the last word and my look ex- 
pressed even more than my voice. At that he 
started. 

" Is it possible — may I enquire your name?" 

" Alphonse de Fontanges, at the service of 
monsieur." But I saw that he had never heard 
of me. 

" I have only your word," he said doubtfully, 
" and Madame has many enemies." 

" She has one less — " and then I stopped. 

" Not — pshaw, that is impossible. If you 
could give me an assurance — " 

I had thrust my hand into my pocket careless- 
ly, and my fingers had come in contact with the 
little silver cross which Madame had given me. 
A thought struck me on the instant. 

" Perhaps," I said, " monsieur is familiar with 
this little toy," and I placed the cross in his hands. 
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He did not look at it twice, but pushed it back in- 
to my palm and took me eagerly by the shoulder. 

" We had saved time," he said, " had you 
showed me this at first. I shall take it upon my- 
self to bring you into Madame's presence, though 
I have never heard your name." 

Decidedly, I thought, as I followed him up the 
wide staircase, the little cross is a talisman and 
has the knack of helping one over difficulties — 
and into them, I might have added had I taken 
time to think. But I was overjoyed that the 
initial obstacle was overcome, and I was now busy 
considering how I would conduct my business, 
for I felt, when I looked at my surroundings, that 
I was flying high. We stopped at last at a tapes- 
tried door and my guide turned and looked at 
me. Then, without pausing longer, he threw it 
open and called out in a voice in which I read 
amusement, mockery, and a curious seriousness — 

" M. de Fontanges to see Madame la Duchesse 
de Chevreuse." 

As the door had opened I had heard a sweet, 
bird-like note of laughter which sounded familiar 
to me, but which ceased on the instant we crossed 
the threshold. The apartment was very high and 
spacious ; at the further end two ladies were seat- 
ed together, conversing in low tones, but I could 
not see the owner of the laughing voice. Both 
ladies turned and looked at me where I stood, 
while the gentleman closed the door behind us. 
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If I knew anything of a woman, Madame de 
Chevreuse had rather have seen an apparition than 
myself at this moment; but she never changed 
countenance and regarded me as if I had been a 
piece of furniture or some curious antique. I felt 
I should have to alter my plan a little. Then 
Madame, having finished her cold survey of my- 
self, turned to my conductor. 

" Will you have the goodness to explain, M. 
le Due ? " she said, with an air of languid interest. 

" It is not for me to explain. This gentleman 
must himself explain. He informed me that he 
was in your service and wished to see you." 

" In my service ? " 

" At least he has your token." 

" M. le Due de Beaufort grows mysterious. 
I have never seen the man in my life." If you 
had heard her voice, if you had seen 
her face, upon my honour you would have 
sworn she was speaking the plain and 
simple truth. It was convincing and perfect; 
even I myself, who knew so much better, 
stood aghast, and absolutely dumbfoundered. If 
I had dreamt everything that had occurred, and 
had suddenly awakened, I could not have been 
more at sea, for this blank and absolute denial 
was the last thing I had expected. M. de Beau- 
fort placed himself with a natural movement be- 
tween us, for he was now certain that I was an 
impostor and had introduced myself with some 
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sinister design. The situation promised to prove 
exceedingly awkward, and I own that I could not 
see much hope for myself in it, but my natural 
disinclination to be ill-used prevented my feeling 
entirely discouraged and I presented an unmoved 
countenance. 

"Accept my apologies, madame," said M. de 
Beaufort with a fine bow ; " I admit that I was 
too precipitate, but the gentleman will withdraw 
at once. Now, monsieur, we can speak more 
freely without." 

" By no means," I answered with a firmness 
which displayed no trace of ill-feeling, " whatever 
I have to say, I must say to Madame de Chev- 
reuse herself. Perhaps Madame recognises her 
property," and with that I displayed the little 
cross which was the only positive evidence I pos- 
sessed, and to which I now attached some weight. 

She did not betray the slightest trace of dis- 
composure, but answered at once with noncha- 
lance and hauteur. 

" Yes, that is mine. It was stolen from my 
bureau last week." 

Had my position been less serious I should 
have stood speechless. 

" Surely," I cried, " Madame forgets." 

"The man is either mad or a creature of the 
Cardinal," Madame said, shutting up her fan 
with a snap. " Why was he admitted here, M. 
de Beaufort ? " 
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But that gentleman made no answer; I think 
he was considering how I could be most easily 
removed. 

" At least, madame, permit me to restore your 
property," I said, with the grim edge of the jest 
bare to my gaze. " I may be mad ; I am sure I 
have been ; but at any rate, as Madame is aware, 
I am far from being the creature of the Car- 
dinal." 

" I know nothing regarding you." The flower 
of disdain grew perfect on her lips. 

" Then, perhaps, madame will permit me to 
tell her something. I have had a curious dream 
regarding her. I dreamt Madame had a waiting- 
maid." 

This declaration was so unexpected and so 
gravely made that both the other lady and M. de 
Beaufort burst out laughing; I have no doubt 
they now thought that Madame de Chevreuse 
was right, and that I was not in full possession of 
my senses. 

" We must positively hear the dream," said M. 
de Beaufort smiling, for he now saw in the situa- 
tion only a piece of comedy ; " if it begins with a 
waiting-maid it will end with an assignation." 

" My dreams are different," I answered, " and 
not nearly so pleasant. In this case I thought 
Madame had employed me in the affair of 
a lawsuit, and it was my duty to remove an im- 
portant witness upon the other side. There were 
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difficulties in the way, but I succeeded; I 
carried out Madame's instructions to the letter." 

" I gave no instructions." 

" Pardon, madame, I know now it is only a 
dream, but the curious thing is, that when I awak- 
ened, I found that I had injured one of M. le 
Cardinal's friends, and I had made a deadly ene- 
my of his Eminence himself." 

"Well, monsieur?" Certainly she was not 
growing more friendly towards me. 

" Only I thought that Madame might be dis- 
posed to grant me her protection. I thought that 
I was carrying out her wishes and I am now in 
the greatest danger." 

Madame de Chevreuse rose to her feet and 
drew herself up with an air, in which scorn and 
dignity were admirably blended. 

"This is an intolerable persecution, M. le 
Due," she cried ; " the man is an impudent beggar 
and an impostor." 

Before I had time to reply, almost before I 
knew what she was about to do, she had swept 
from the room and left me standing in consterna- 
tion and amazement. The interview on which 
I had builded so many hopes, had ended almost 
before it had begun, and had ended in the blank- 
est and most absolute failure ; the dangerous ser- 
vice I had rendered at so much risk to myself, 
had evoked not gratitude but denial and enmity ; 
and if I knew anything regarding a woman, Mad- 
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ame de Chevreuse would prove as bitter a foe as 
the Cardinal himself. I had never anticipated 
such a catastrophe ; I had never looked for such 
a reception; I had not, indeed, hoped that she 
would have shown any pleasure at seeing me — 
that is, perhaps, too much to expect from one 
upon whom a favour has been conferred; but I 
had at least expected to receive a word of thanks 
and the promise of protection. It was incredi- 
ble; it was inexplicable. Certainly I never 
thought I had a head for politics, but it struck me 
as a curious thing, that I had made the two most 
dangerous persons in France my enemies, when 
I was endeavouring to serve one of them. And 
that, in a word, was the situation; but, at any 
rate, the fight had gone out of me and I felt that 
I was beaten. 

M. de Beaufort had been watching me with 
interest ; in his heart, I am certain, he felt that I 
had a secret which I was too chivalrous to di- 
vulge, and that I was innocent of any sinister 
intention in seeking this interview. But it was 
not my distress that moved him, but Madame's 
indignation I think he enjoyed, and he would 
have given a good deal to have known what had 
formerly passed between us. For some reason, 
however, he refrained from attempting to gratify 
his curiosity. 

" Your reception has not been favourable, M. 
de Fontanges," he said with apparent gravity. 
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" I am afraid you cannot put your case further, 
and if you will permit me, and Madame de Mont- 
bazon will allow the liberty, we shall not trouble 
the servants, but I will conduct you to the door 
myself." 

In the name of misfortune what could I, or any 
man, do under circumstances like these ? I could 
^in nothing by making any further protest; I 
had no power to enforce my demands ; and I had 
enough pride left to feel the indignity to which I 
had been subjected. I turned to M. de Beaufort 
with a bow. 

" I have lived too long, monsieur," I said, " to 
expect gratitude from a lady, when you can be 
no longer useful. I am too much honoured by 
your offer." 



CHAPTER X 

A PLEDGE OR A CHALLENGE? 

It was growing dusk when I came into the 
street, and a light rain was falling, but my feel- 
ings were in such a state of tumultuous agitation 
that I never noticed it, or even thought of where 
I was going. I had been treated with ingrati- 
tude and contempt — with as much contempt as if 
I had no claim to be a gentleman, and mine were 
only a mercenary sword that could be bought for 
twenty louis. I had been met with as much bit- 
terness and hatred (for it amounted to this) as 
if I had inflicted a serious injury and had not con- 
ferred a considerable favour ; and when I needed 
help I had been denied, in the only quarter where 
I had a right to seek it and where it could be af- 
forded me. There was only one thing I could not 
understand. I had relied on the possession of 
the secret which I shared with Madame de Chev- 
reuse, and had imagined she would have 
been prepared, if necessary, to purchase my si- 
lence, supposing me so far forgetful of myself 
as to trade in secrets. But it was clear she be- 
lieved I had no power over her, and when she 
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insulted me she felt she insulted one who was 
unable to do her an injury. And yet it was evi- 
dent, what I had done was merely a first step in 
her conspiracy against the Cardinal, and M. de 
Guitaut was a living witness to the assistance I 
had rendered her. Why, then, had she denied 
me; why had she provoked and insulted me; 
nay, for I saw it in her manner, why had she 
threatened me with her vengeance? If I had ac- 
cepted her favours and refused to carry out my 
compact or failed in its execution, I could have 
understood it; but I had done a great deal more 
than she had a right to expect, and it was I who 
had reason to complain. It was evident she had 
no fear of my carrying to the Cardinal my story 
of her treason and perfidy; it was clear she 
thought my secret was of no value and that I had 
no power to do her an injury with his Eminence. 
But why? And here I came to a full stop, for I 
could find no answer to my question. 

However, there was now a more pressing and 
imperative question waiting to be answered. In 
what way was I now to provide for my own safe- 
ty? In a fortnight at the furthest, if not before 
that time, M. de Guitaut would be liberated, and 
the vengeance of M. le Cardinal would break me 
like a reed. He would infallibly send me first 
to the rack and then to the scaifold, for a jest 
that I had taken part in, with the most innocent 
intentions in the world. And M. de Barrymore 
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would accompany me — ^his light-hearted wit and 
easy gaiety would not save him, though he was 
as ignorant of plots as myself, and would have 
played his trick upon Mazarin with as much good- 
nature as upon any one else. Though he had 
himself carried the jest so far with his cursed in- 
genuity, still, I owed him some reparation, for it 
was I, who in the first instance, had led him into 
the scrape. He had not been at his lodgings the 
night before ; he had already, probably, dismissed 
the whole matter from his mind ; and would only 
waken up to the serious consequences of our acts 
when it was too late to escape them. 

I had come to the end of the street when I 
suddenly stopped ; I had heard the sound of foot- 
steps behind me for some time, and naturally ap- 
prehensive under the circumstances, I turned 
abruptly round. Close at my elbow was the light 
figure of a woman whose face was concealed from 
observation by the cloak she was wearing. Be- 
ing in no humour for an adventure of that kind, 
I was about to pass her without further notice, 
when I suddenly started as if I had been 
struck. 

" M. de Fontanges." 

I should have known the voice among the 
voices of the angels. 

"It is not possible? Brown Eyes?" I cried. 

*'M. de Fontanges, where are you going?" 
she asked, placing her hand on my arm. 
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** To — ^heaven now that I have met you, though 
I thought I was travelling fast the other way. It 
was dark, but the clouds are breaking." 

" Will you be serious for a moment? " 

" As serious as Ulysses when he listened to the 
singing of the Syrens. I love you, mademoi- 
selle." 

" You love every woman you meet. There is 
no time to trifle ; I have only a moment." 

But I think she was not altogether displeased. 

" That is the more reason why I should tell 
vou what I feel," I answered. 

" M. de Fontanges, you are in a very serious 
dange*". I followed you to warn you." 

" The blessing of heaven light upon your tender 
heart," I said. " But, mademoiselle, I already 
know it." 

" And yet you followed us ! You insisted on 
seeing Madame la Duchesse ? " 

" Since you are angry with me, I regret it. 
But I felt that it was only Madame who could 
now save me from the Cardinal. It was my last 
hope." 

" You still trifle with me. You know that you 
have provoked Madame's deep resentment?" 

" Certainly she did not receive me so warmly 
as I had a right to expect, for, mademoiselle, I 
served her faithfully." 

" So faithfully that she will never forgive 
you." 
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" That is a curious reason for wishing to in- 
jure me." 

" M. de Fontanges, she knows now what you 
were. All the time you were only the spy and 
creature of the Cardinal." 

The Cardinal ! " I cried in astonishment. 

Shade of a shade, mademoiselle, but that is a 
good joke. M. de Guitaut, Madame's precious 
lawyer, will tell you another story." 

" But it is M. de Guitaut who is the witness 
against you. He has already informed the Car- 
dinal of all that happened and there is no one but 
yourself who could have told him." 

" But M. de Guitaut is in the Bastille ! I saw 
him there myself." 

" I had thought better of you, M. de Fontan- 
ges. He was at the Hotel de Cleves this morn- 
ing and is now at the Louvre." 

" Then I am lost." 

" The little Cardinal will protect you," she cried 
in a tone of intense bitterness. " At least he is 
faithful to his friends." 

" My head reels," I cried. " Does Madame de 
Chevreuse imagine I betrayed her? Does she 
think I did not carry out her instructions, much 
as she deceived me ? " 

" She knew." The note of scorn was abso- 
lute. 

" I served her to the foot of the letter and be- 
yond it," I cried.' " Listen, mademoiselle, and I 
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will tell you all and then judge if ever a man was 
more deeply wronged than I. You have shown an 
interest in me when you thought I was false to 
my trust; you can judge whether I have not a 
right to complain. I speak nothing but the 
truth." 

I daresay I did not tell my story very coher- 
ently, for I did not see my way very clearly in 
this tragi-comedy of errors, but at any rate I left 
out none of the facts, and emphasised my own 
loyalty of intention and conduct. When I had 
finished I do not know what feeling was upper- 
most in her mind, but at any rate she believed me 
fully and implicitly. 

" You acted for the best," she said, " but I am 
afraid you were never bom for a politician." 

" God forbid ! " I answered, " but you see I 
have become one in spite of myself." 

" You have acted like a madman. But Mad- 
ame de Chevreuse will never believe you." 

" That is the curious part of it. And the Car- 
dinal will not thank me." 

" The Cardinal ! " she cried scornfully. " Our 
cause is that of the people, of the nobles, of all 
France. Richelieu was a great man, but Maza- 
rin ! — Ah ! M. de Fontanges, you must fly from 
Paris now — immediately. It is not Mazarin you 
have to fear most, but Madame de Chevreuse. 
She has already — ^what have I said ! " 

"You have said enough, dear Brown Eyes," 
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I said, trying to take her hand. " I would not 
leave Paris now if there were a string of Car- 
dinals stretching from where we stand to the 
Pont Neuf . For you love me, mademoiselle ; you 
love me." 

Love you ! " she repeated indignantly. 
Love," I cried, "the dear, sweet god that 
laughs at rank and power and life and death; 
love that speaks by looks and has the strength of 
a giant the moment he is born. Love, mademoi- 
selle. I know the symptoms and I know you love 
me. 

" I shall hate you if you speak in this way." 

" That is the voice of the woman, not her heart 
that speaks. Ah! no. The first instant that I 
saw you I knew there was but one woman in the 
world in whose hands was all my happiness. 
From that instant I have seen your face before me 
sleeping and awake ; I have heard your voice in 
my ears ; I have felt your presence in my heart. 
Do you think the eyes of love are blind? Per- 
haps, but the hands of Love can feel the answer- 
ing hands in the dungeon or under the shadow of 
the scaffold." 

" That is a pretty speech, M. de Fontanges, 
though I can imagine it has been made before." 

" And that is not so pretty a speech, mademoi- 
selle. But I do not mind; neither Mazarin nor 
Madame de Chevreuse will separate us now ; with 
you beside me I care as little for the dungeon of 
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the one as I do for the secret stab of the other. 
Love IS ever3rthing." 

" Love IS nothing, I did not come to warn you 
because I loved you." 

" Then why did you come? " 

" Because — well, because — " 

" I knew that was exactly the reason," I an- 
swered gravely. " No, mademoiselle, I shall not 
leave Paris. Unless — ^heart of my heart, I will 
make a compact with you — Come away with 
me and we will face the world together." 

" What do you mean, monsieur? " 

" Exactly what I say — ^that we will fly together 
and build a little arbour for our love somewhere 
at the back of the world." 

" But, monsieur, think— even M. de Fontanges 
would not marry a waiting-maid." 

I honestly admit that I had never thought about 
marriage at all, for I had always looked upon that 
as the worst misfortune that can befall a man on 
this side of the grave; but there was something 
in her speech that naturally piqued me. The 
words " even M. de Fontanges " were in the first 
place unnecessary, but the tone in which they 
were spoken seemed to imply that there was some- 
thing in me which caused me to differ from other 
gentlemen, and on that point I am somewhat 
punctilious. And I had a feeling that she was 
mocking me, but — I cannot explain it — I knew 
that I loved her. 
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I stood hesitating, not well knowing what an- 
swer to make, for the situation was peculiar and 
without any precedent in my experience. 

"Ah! M. de Fontanges, these are your old 
tricks. The little bird would be free to fly away 
home in the morning, or as you might put it, 
monsieur, pride is stronger than love even in the 
dungeon or under the shadow of the scaffold." 

"Is it?" I cried, feeling that I was tearing 
down every tradition and sentiment in my life. 
" You do not yet know Alphonse de Fontanges, 
Mademoiselle, on the honour of a gentleman, I 
will marry you." 

I own, I admit, that I thought she would have 
accepted my offer in the spirit in which it was 
made, but she did nothing of the kind. On the 
other hand, it seemed to afford her a great deal 
of amusement, and though up till now she had 
been perfectly serious, at this point she began to 
laugh. 

" You do me a great honour, M. de Fontanges." 

" A man can do a woman no greater honour 
than to ask her to marry him." 

" But consider — I am Madame de Chevreuse's 
maid and you are — what can you give me in re- 
turn? Marriage is a great sacrifice." 

" The greatest in the world and that is why it 
is the most honourable. I can give you nothing, 
mademoiselle, but my heart, and if you love me, 
that is sufficient." 
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" It is a pity," she said as though reflecting, 
** your character is so bad. You are certainly full 
of noble sentiments." 

" My sentiments are myself ; my character is 
the world's. It does not know me. Come with 
me, mademoiselle, and learn." 

*' A dangerous experiment," she said smiling, 
" and too great an honour. No, no, M. de Fon- 
tanges, you must go alone." 

" That is not my way," I answered ; " from 
this moment I am your shadow; I am as the 
breath on your lips ; the atmosphere you breathe ; 
the ground you tread upon. I shall never leave 
you now until — mademoiselle, you will destroy us 
both and Love would save us. It is holding out 
its hands — ** 

" And says, * M. de Fontanges is perfect.' " 

" At least it is better than the service of Mad- 
ame de Chevreuse. What have you to do with 
Mazarin and the intrigues of state ? " 

" Only a father and a brother to avenge, mon- 
sieur, that is all." 

I am sure she was sorry she had spoken the 
words, immediately they were uttered, and seeing 
that, a practice I have always observed in my love 
affairs — I passed over her words, and did not ap- 
pear to notice them, though they struck me as 
strange, for I could not see how a waiting-woman 
had a father and brother to remember. 

" Well," I said, " we cannot help ourselves. 
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But you will see me again — if the Cardinal gives 
me a chance ! " 

" It is always the Cardinal ; take care of my — 
mistress." 

" The priest or the woman. You know my 
lodgings ? " 

M. de Fontanges ! " 

Ah ! mademoiselle, you misunderstand. Even 
the sun can look in at the window without being 
defiled, but at least I can always find you." 

" You must not trv." 

" A broken gentleman, mademoiselle, a spend- 
thrift, a gamester, a black sheep, if you please, 
but I see the door of heaven open and I am going 
through. You are the angel of my redemption." 

" You will never see the angel again." 

" If I live—" 

" Impossible. Not a step, M. de Fontanges. 
Farewell." 

Perhaps I had myself to blame for it, but it 
was done in an instant ; she thrust something into 
my hand and turning swiftly round flitted like 
a shadow into the darkness. I tried to follow her, 
but it was useless — she had vanished like a spirit. 
Then I went under a lamp and standing there, 
turned over the soft piece of silk she had left in 
my keeping. It was a woman's glove. The se- 
crets of the heart are past finding out, but we can 
guess. 



CHAPTER XI 

I HAVE NEWS OF AN INHERITANCE WHICH 
DOES NOT PROMISE MUCH FRUIT 

I thrust the glove — ^was it a token of love or a 
declaration of war? — into my breast and began 
to make my way back to my lodging. My head 
was in a whirl — I could not believe that I was the 
same Alphonse de Fontanges of a week ago, who 
had been known as the coolest and most dexterous 
hand, the most fortunate lover, and the most 
imperturbable idler of the quarter. Either I was 
myself transformed or the whole world was 
changed — I could hardly realize which. Drawn 
by the bait of a scented note I found myself en- 
tangled in the meshes of a horrible plot, and had 
made powerful enemies everywhere ; if I escaped 
the toils of the one I would rush straight into the 
arms of the other. But that was not all^-even 
while my life was in danger, I had found time 
to make love, and I — I, Alphonse de Fontanges, 
had actually asked a woman to marry me whose 
name even I did not know. No doubt the mag- 
nanimous offer was made upon the spur of the 
moment and without reflection, but I was not 
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even now sure that I regretted it — especially as 
she had refused me. At the moment I had cer- 
tainly meant it, and I had no doubt now that I, 
whose heart was like a battered tennis ball, was 
deep in love with this frank, winsome and auda- 
cious girl. I thought of her when I should have 
been thinking of my own safety ; I heard her voice 
when I should have been listening for the foot- 
steps of my enemies, and I knew somewhere in 
my heart, that, in spite of all my philosophy, there 
was no sacrifice I would not have been prepared 
to make for her. Indeed, I was so far in love 
that a new train of thought presented itself to 
me — ^possibly all the sacrifice might not be upon 
my side after all ; she might have as much to lose 
as to gain. On the one hand I was a gentleman 
of excellent birth ; my experience was varied, my 
manner perfect and — on this side the account, 
suddenly stopped. On the other hand I was as 
poor as a rat ; I had been careless of my reputa- 
tion, and, even as I spoke, I was hanging midway 
between a prison and the scaffold with no hope 
but in instant flight. I had nothing to offer her 
but my misfortunes, and few women will accept 
such a gift of their own choice. Certainly she 
was right to refuse me, only she might have done 
it with more sympathy. 

Yet all this did not make my own change of 
mind anything the less curious, and when I came 
to the door of my lodging I had not arrived any 
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nearer a satisfactory conclusion. When I got to 
my room I found the rogue Pierre sitting in my 
favourite chair, and apparently not in the least ex- 
pecting my arrival, actually at that moment en- 
gaged in drinking a bottle of my best wine. 
There were fhree more bottles on the table which 
had already been emptied, and if he was not tipsy 
he was in close proximity to that careless and de- 
lightful neighbourhood. He rose to his feet and 
endeavoured to hide the half finished bottle be- 
hind his back while he stared at me with a look 
of vinous gravity. 

" Monsieur has been wanted," he said, balanc- 
ing himself upon his heels. 

" So I observe," I answered ; " badly wanted. 
I shall positively discharge you from my service." 
" Then monsieur will pay me my wages ? " 
" Not a sou, not a denier. You have already 
drunk more wine than would pay a dozen lazy 
rascals. Why, you are positively drunk." 
" It was done in the interests of monsieur." 
" In my interests, you audacious scoundrel ? " 
" Assuredly, otherwise I should not have taken 
the liberty. There has been a gentleman enquiring 
for you to-day, many times and with many ques- 
tions." 

I groaned ; the order for my arrest had already 
been made out and the iron hand of the law was 
tapping me on the shoulder. 
" What was he like — tall, grey, with a lean face 
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and a hawk's eye ? " I asked^ thinking of M. de 
Guitaut. 

" On the contrary. Monsieur is a bad guesser ; 
he was short, fair, round, with a face as fat as 
a pudding and two eyes placed like raisins on 
either side of it." 

" What did he say was his business? " 

" That, monsieur, is the reason of these empty 
bottles. I was certain you would like to know 
what he wanted, and every time he came — ^half a 
dozen times at least — we had a glass together, 
or rather, for I must speak the truth, he had two 
and I one." 

" It was the other way about^ you tipsy rogue. 
But no matter ; go on." 

"It was impossible to dissolve him, mon- 
sieur; he was a perfect rock. He only opened 
his mouth to let the wine in, and then closed 
it in the fear that a word might by chance 
hop out. It was three excellent bottles 
wasted." 

" I am certain I shall break your neck before 
I have finished. What did he say? " 

" He could not have said less if he had taken 
the vow of silence. It was in this way. * Has 
monsieur returned yet ? ' * Not yet.' * Ah ! * 
' But he will return immediately.' 'Oh!' 'Will 
you try a glass of this wine? ' * Well — ^perhaps.* 
* A good, sound wine.' * Hm.' * Shall I tell mon- 
sieur you called ? ' * No, call again.' He was 
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not an entertaining person, this little, fat man 
from the country." 

" Then at least you know he was from the 
country ? " 

" His boots must have travelled at least 
thirty leagues. They were never made in 
Paris." 

" Oh ! you observed that." 

" Certainly. Besides he told me as much." 

" And why did you not tell me before ? " 

" Because monsieur never asked. This curious 
person came from Fontanges." 

*' I will certainly break your neck." 

*' I had his word for it. I thought it strange 
myself, for I always thought monsieur's chateau 
was in Spain." 

" Oh! you thought that? What business had 
you to think so? And what can have brought 
him from Fontanges ? " 

" I can only imagine that he came to drink mon- 



sieur's wine." 



I was perplexed beyond description. For 
more than ten years I had had no intercourse 
with my family and my brother had treated me 
shamefully. I do not deny that I had given him 
some cause for dissatisfaction, but he had gone 
out of his way to pursue me with bitter hostility, 
and had done his best to ruin me. With no sym- 
pathy for those youthful peccadilloes that first 
brought me into discredit, he had magnified my 
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offences, and had declared again and again that 
he would never recognise or forgive me. No 
doubt the fact that his wife had never given him 
an heir had intensified his bitterness against me, 
but he was always a hard man, and never so hard 
as when waging war against his own flesh and 
blood. The message certainly was not from him, 
for a hundred earthquakes would not have moved 
him to take a step toward reconciliation, and I 
could think of no other person who could have 
any business with me. 

" I am disappointed in you, Pierre," I said, 
" after all the lessons I have given you. You are 
positively useless." 

" One cannot make the dumb speak," he an- 
swered sententiously. " But I had forgotten — 
he left a letter for monsieur." 

" It is well you remembered that at any time — 
Give it me at once." 

He went unsteadily to the mantel-shelf, and 
handed me a letter, sealed with a broad seal of 
red wax. I was about to break it open without 
reading the superscription when I casually turned 
the envelope over in my hand. I stopped short, 
for it was addressed — 

To M. le Vicomte de Fontanges — at Paris, 

" There is some mistake here," I said. " It is 
for my brother, not for me, but what in the name 
of mischief is he doing in Paris? " 

" No doubt the letter will tell monsieur all 
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about It. If your brother has as many creditors 
as yourself he will be under an obligation to 
you." 

" There is something in that view, Pierre, 
though he does not deserve it. I think I will 
take the liberty." 

I remember that moment very well. It was 
merely a spirit of mischief — ^nothing more — that 
prompted me to open the letter, and I had no 
idea what I should find in it. My brother had 
probably come up to Paris, and this might be 
some dreary message about rents and tenants, 
planting and draining, from his steward. At all 
events — But I had no sooner read the first line 
than my eyes were glued to the page ; the colour 
left my cheek; I could hardly draw my breath; 
and a mist began to grow like a wall before me. 
I was dreaming, assuredly I was dreaming; my 
eyes were playing a trick with my understand- 
ing; this could not be the truth. Then I drew 
my breath and began to read again — " M. le Vi- 
comte," and so on down to the concluding signa- 
ture, " your most obedient, faithful, and devoted 
servant, Pierre Leroux." The old rogue! I re- 
membered him now. But it was true ! true ! My 
brother had broken the stiffest neck a man had 
ever carried, and I — I, the beggar, the gamester, 
the spendthrift, was the Vicomte de Fontanges at 
last. The chateau was mine! the vineyards and 
comlands were mine! the forests and meadows, 
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the rents and profits were mine — ^all mine ! Great 
Heaven 1 to think of it 1 This was a change with 
a vengeance. For years I had been at sword's 
point with the world, plucking my pigeon where 
I could find him, and playing the fine gentleman 
with an empty pocket— even occasionally at loss 
for a meal. And now, all at once, a golden 
fortune was poured into my lap; at one 
stroke I was free from debts and bailiffs; I 
need employ no more curious shifts to live; I 
had finished with my sordid, miserable life for 
ever. 

I confess it honestly; I was mad with joy. I 
leaped to my feet and caught Pierre by the shoul- 
der. 

" I have had the most glorious news that ever 
was written," I cried. " Dance, you scoundrel, 
or I shall break every bone in your body. Dance, 
move your feet, show your joy." 

" Certainly, if it gives monsieur any pleasure. 
But is it too much to enquire — " 

" My brother is dead, blockhead." 

" That is a curious reason for dancing ; mon- 
sieur's brother must have been a very amiable 
person. But then, perhaps, monsieur is really a 
vicomte now? I thought the fat old gentleman 
from the country was trying to pull my sleeve 
when he told me that," 

" You unmitigated rogue, you knew all the 
time?" 
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" But, monsieur, I did not believe it. You see, 
I have been so long in your service — " 

" Go," I cried, " and find M. de Barrymore im- 
mediately — ^and, Pierre, fetch me a fresh bottle 
of wine." 



CHAPTER XII 

OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE 

When Pierre left the room I sat down to en- 
deavour to survey my new fortune with calmness. 
The drowning man who has had a friendly plank 
thrust within his reach can comprehend my feel- 
ings. I was only a bundle of delightful sensa- 
tions — incredulous, surprised, inspired with hope. 
My heart realised the truth, but my mind had not 
yet followed my heart. I spread the letter open 
before me, and the oftener I read the words the 
more fully their meaning grew upon me. Oh, 
yes, the old hypocrite could write to me obse- 
quiously enough now ; he could come to me with 
his hat in his hand ; but I could remember when 
he had ventured to treat me differently and when 
I had been fed on bread and water for a fortnight 
by his directions. 

M. le Vicomte was a different person from 
the young scapegrace who had flirted with the 
cure's niece, and, though only for a jest, had 
broken into the church poor's box. How I should 
like to see his face now and remind him of his 
conduct. I should do more than that. I would 

■ 155 ■ 
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show the world how grossly it had misunderstood 
me, and I should marry and settle down as my 
fathers had done before me under their own vine 
and fig-tree. 

Marry! The revulsion of feeling was not to 
be described. I had been so carried away by this 
sudden and unexpected news that I had never for 
one moment remembered the awful position in 
which I was placed. But now the thought burst 
upon me like an overflowing river and swept 
away all my newly found happiness before it. 
My good fortune had come too late; it only in- 
tensified the misery of the situation in which I 
found myself. Of what use was it to me now 
that I found myself the heir to everything; of 
what service and to what end were my title and 
estates, when Mazarin was making ready to 
pounce upon me and when, if I escaped his 
clutches, I must quit France like a flying criminal ? 
If I had only known a day ago ! The cup of hap- 
piness was at my lips and I dare not taste it. It 
was all very well for men like Barrymore, who 
had nothing to lose but the clothes upon their 
back, and whose rank was probably as mythical 
as the estates of which they talked so glibly. 
But I had not known how much I had ventured 
for an idle jest ; I had not known what I was go- 
ing to lose for the sake of the glance of a girl's 
brown eyes. Those infem — Ah no, M. le Vi- 
comte, these new circumstances have changed 
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your relations, but I think you would venture 
a good deal for them yet. Indeed, if the chance 
presented itself, I was afraid I might do as much 
even now, but of course I should be compelled to 
it in a different way, for the honour of a 
woman was not to be compared with the honour 
of my family. Still it was a terrible predicament 
and there seemed to be no possible escape from 
it. I could not explain it at all. For the last 
fortnight everything seemed to have gone in my 
favour, but with every new piece of good fortune I 
had got further and further into difficulties, until 
now I was absolutely overwhelmed by them. I 
had had superb luck with the cards, but I no 
longer needed the money ; I had met the woman I 
loved, but she was only a waiting-maid and the 
thing was impossible; Fontanges was mine at 
last and it might as well have been in the moon. 
The shadow of Mazarin was hanging over me. 

I got up from my chair and tramped up and 
down my chamber. Men had not been in the 
habit of calling Alphonse de Fontanges a fool, 
but that he was one at heart I had not now the 
slightest doubt in my mind. It was easy enough 
to laugh and swagger among other careless fel- 
lows and keep your path clear, with your sword 
loose in its scabbard, when you had a wrist like 
iron and an unshaken nerve. But it was harder 
to steer your ship when you had something on 
board, and a port you wished to arrive at. Cer- 
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tainly I had made a precious shipwreck of 
mine. 

I had tried to obtain the protection of Madame 
de Chevreuse, but that had not been very suc- 
cessful : I might endeavour to obtain pardon from 
the Cardinal, but I doubted the likelihood of ac- 
complishing it: or I might — Yes, upon the 
whole, my best plan was to escape quietly to Fon- 
tanges and lie concealed there till the storm 
should blow over or I could make some provision 
for my safety. I had no arrangements to make 
and no affairs that troubled me to set in order. 
I only wanted a horse for myself and another for 
my servant — and that I should do the first thing 
in the morning. If only this black shadow was 
not lying behind me, there would be no happier 
man in France than myself. I had now every- 
thing that a man could desire. I was still young 
enough to feel the joy of living, for thirty-three 
is one's first youth while the heart is young; I 
was passably handsome, as my glass and the other 
sex confessed ; I was — In the name of decorum 
what mischief was the rascal Pierre making 
now? 

I threw open the door and went to the head of 
the staircase to listen. The din was growing in- 
fernal. There seemed to be a hundred voices 
raised one above the other, and someone was cer- 
tainly trying to break down the outer doors. I 
heard Pierre screaming and M. Festu praying 
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and entreating someone to spare his property, but 
I could see nothing, for the passage was in dark- 
ness. 

Then there was a flying footstep on the stair- 
case and Pierre burst into the room apparently 
frightened out of his wits. Now that the storm 
had burst — for I knew what was coming — I was 
as cool as a flsh. 

" In the name of all the saints, monsieur ! " 

" You are making a great deal of noise below 
stairs. Calm yourself." 

" But you do not know. It is the guards of 
M. le Cardinal." 

" They should conduct themselves with more 
propriety. What do they want ? " 

" You, monsieur. They have come to arrest 
you." 

" I hope you have not let them in." 

" Without thinking I closed the door on them." 

" It is a useful thing sometimes to have a 
rogue's conscience. You did very well. Now 
strip." 

An idea had struck me on the instant. 

" Strip ! For what reason, monsieur ? " 

" Because I order you, sirrah. Is not that 
enough? Your coat and waistcoat." 

I had to threaten him, but at last he complied, 
and stood before me in his shirt sleeves. We 
were very nearly the same height, and it was his 
great ambition to imitate me in his manner and 
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gait; it was perhaps this that first suggested the 
design to me. His clothes fitted me perfectly, 
and after I had arranged my hair I felt that I 
might manage to pass, if the light were not very 
good. When the exchange was effected, I pushed 
him back into a chair and placed the bottle be- 
fore him. 

You must not move from your seat,** I cried, 
or I will not answer for the consequences. You 
must remember that you are M. le Vicomte de 
Fontanges for the time being, and conduct your- 
self with propriety. It is a serious thing to close 
the door in the face of M. le Cardinal." 

I thought, possibly, in the confusion I could 
manage to get into the street, and with that view 
I ran hastily downstairs without another word. 
When I came into the passage the door, which 
was fortunately of the strongest description, was 
nearly off its hinges, and my landlord, who was 
beside himself with fright, was vainly trying to 
force the lock. The lamp had been overturned 
in the midst of the alarm and only the feeble 
light of a sputtering candle lighted the hall. 

" Wait, messieurs/' I cried, " I will open the 
door." 

*' In the name of the king. Another blow and 
the iron is through." 

" It is not necessary ; I shall have it open in 
an instant. Bring the light nearer, or rather, 
hand it to me. There, you have ruined it all," 
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I cried, as the candle slipped through my fingers 
and was extinguished on the floor. The next 
moment the door went down, the guard cam< 
crowding in, and the passage was lighted by the. 
yellow glare of a torch that someone held on the 
threshold. I made up my mind that I was lost. 

** Where is the landlord ? " cried the officer 
whose face I knew, for I had more than once 
played at cards with him at the ordinary, and had 
found him then more a pigeon than a hawk. 

" Here, monsieur," cried old Festu, trembling 
like an aspen, while I retreated judiciously into 
the rear. 

" Who dared to close the door in my face? " 

" I swear by the saints I know nothing/* 

**Then why did you not open at once?" 

" It was impossible — Monsieur did not give me 
time." 

" If M. de Fontanges has escaped we shall see. 
Where is that person ? " 

" Oh ! in his own room, monsieur. He came 
home early this evening and has not gone out 
since/' cried my landlord eagerly, and I re-echoed 
him where I stood in the shadow. 

" It is true, M. de Fontanges is in his room. 
He has had some news and is drinking to his 
good fortune." 

The gentleman laughed ; I detested the way he 
drew up his moustache and showed his white 
teeth. 
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His excellent fortune ! Who is this fellow ? " 

His servant, monsieur." 

Very well. I shall visit M. de Fontanges 
and give him some further news. Do not let 
the landlord go until I descend." 

I watched the officer clanking up the staircase 
with two of his guards at his heels, and though I 
felt I should like to witness his interview with 
my excellent valet, I knew that I had not an in- 
stant to lose. As frequently happens, it was not 
nearly so difficult as I had expected. M. Festu 
was creating as much disturbance as if the end 
of the world had come, and all the attention of the 
guard was directed to him. I was too humble a 
person for notice; edging toward the door with 
an air of unconcern, I stepped across the 
threshold and passed out into the darkness of the 
street. 

It was after nine o'clock. The rain was still 
falling and it was bitterly cold for the time of 
the year. For the night, at any rate, I was safe 
from pursuit, but the question at once arose where 
I should find a lodging, since I could not pass 
the night upon the streets. I was bareheaded; 
I had no cloak; and, worst of all, I had not a 
farthing in the world. In my haste I had for- 
gotten the question of money, and if Pierre could 
explain matters satisfactorily to the officer of his 
Eminence, he would make a good thing out of 
this night's work, for I was sure I should never 
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see him again. I stopped short and thrust my 
hands into my empty pockets, setting my face 
against the sharp, cutting wind, and feeling that 
I was at my wits' end. What should I do? 
What way should I turn? Upon my word I 
had not the least idea in the world. On one 
point I had made up my mind, and that was that 
I should not ask Madame Fournichon for help; 
with that portion of my life I had broken for 
good. But that did not help me any nearer an 
answer to this pressing question. I ran rapidly 
over in my mind the names of my friends, but 
there was not one of them whom I could trust, 
and there certainly was not one of them who 
would lend me a sou when he knew my necessi- 
ty. That was one of the advantages of having 
kept good company. 

It was certainly a fine position for M. le Vi- 
comte de Fontanges. I was in a plight so hor- 
rible that I could not forbear laughing at the sit- 
uation. A gentleman of fortune, naked, bare- 
headed, penniless, hunted for his life, and not a 
door in Paris open to him nor any shelter from 
the wind and rain ! Nor was it as if I had been 
a raw, unlicked lad from the provinces; but a 
man of the world, accustomed to shift for him- 
self and by no means backward in forcing 
his claims! Certainly the world was travel- 
ling. 

It was at this point that I thought of the Sil- 
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ver Cross ; at least Maitre Bonhommet would not 
give me up to Mazarin and might even be in- 
duced to offer me a bed. I had a firm hold upon 
him; I had possession of his secret, for, without 
doubt, he was in the pay of Madame de Chev- 
reuse and had been equally guilty with myself 
in the matter of the abduction ; if he would not 
help me out of kindness, then he should do it out 
of fear. I imagined by the exercise of a little 
diplomacy I could make him do all that I wanted ; 
I might even bring him so far as to provide me 
with clothes and a horse. I should first try 
friendly means, but if these failed I should threat- 
en till he saw the shadow of the Cardinal in every 
comer. I was certain I could work upon his 
fears, for he was naturally one of those who like 
to flourish in every weather, and while running 
with the hounds have sympathy for the hare. At 
all events this was the only door that I saw likely 
to open, and if I could not seize a certain gentle- 
man by the tail I must not scruple to take hold of 
his horns. Maitre Bonhommet was the horns 
upon this occasion. 

When I arrived opposite the house I found 
that the Silver Cross had evidently retired from 
business, for, as upon the last occasion, the door 
was closed and the lights were out. This state 
of affairs suited my present condition better than 
any other at the moment, and I plied the knocker 
with a pleasant audacity, till the street rang again. 
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I thought Bonhommet must have retired to bed, 
for it was not till I had rapped three or four times 
that I heard a window opened above me and a 
head thrust cautiously out. 

"You are the plague's time in moving," I 
cried. " Come down at once and let me in or I 
shall certainly break the door." 

"Who is there?" 

" I, Bonhommet, M. le Vicomte de Fontanges. 
I have come to tell you about the little lawyer." 

No one knew better than myself how useful it 
is sometimes to assume an air of careless impor- 
tance. 

" Not so loud, monsieur, I shall come down and 
let you in immediately." He withdrew his head 
and closed the window. 

If he intended to keep his word he had the 
strangest ideas about time, for I waited upon the 
door-step till I was tired, and then once more be- 
gan to make play upon the knocker. At length 
I heard the sound of footsteps within and a little 
after the noise of the bar being let down. 

" I am famished, Bonhommet," I cried, enter- 
ing the passage and wringing the rain from my 
hair. " If I catch cold from this exposure I 
shall infallibly take your life. What did you 
mean by keeping a gentleman soaking for an hour 
in this way?" 

" You are always impatient, M. de Fontanges. 
I did not lose a moment, and you are aware how 
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careful I must be. I imagined you would be 
here earlier, but you are not yet too late." 

"Oh! you expected me then?" 

" Certainly, monsieur," he answered apparently 
surprised. " All Madame's — in the name of won- 
der, what has befallen you, M. de Fontanges ? " 

By this we had come into the light of the room, 
and for the first time he saw the ruinous and dis- 
tressing appearance I presented. My clothes, or 
rather Pierre's, were saturated with rain, and my 
hair hung in wet streaks over my eyes. I caught 
the reflection of my awful figure in the mirror 
above the fireplace and I actually shuddered. But 
I thought it a good time to strike, so I caught him 
by the shoulder and whispered in his ear. 

" Not a word, Bonhommet. We are on the 
edge of the precipice; a single step and we are 
dashed to pieces. The Cardinal will devour you ; 
he will eat you raw ; he is making ready to pounce 
upon you." 

" The good heavens ! " cried Bonhommet, turn- 
ing pale. 

" Oh 1 he is, so surely as your name is Bon- 
hommet. Look at me and see the beginning of 
his handiwork. He swears that he has only one 
more deadly enemy in France than I and that is 
yourself, Bonhommet." 

" You are jesting with me, M. de Fontanges. 
He does not know — " 

"Alas! he knows everything. But I have 
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come to save you. You may trust to me for pro- 
tection. And the first thing to be done is to find 
me a change of clothes. I can help you better 
when I am more comfortable." 

" If this is true there is not an instant to be 
lost." 

" Not the one hundredth part of a second. A 
shirt, Bonhommet, and stockings, and your best 
coat—" 

" Monsieur, you are certainly mad. You will 
come upstairs with me.!' 

" Certainly. And, Bonhommet, you must re- 
member to have my bed well aired. I cannot 
bear a suspicion of dampness in the sheets." 

He looked at me as if he thought I was really 
taking leave of my senses and made a gesture 
of despair. 

" I cannot tell why Madame trusted you, but 
she knows best. I cannot understand you, M. 
de Fontanges." 

" I should hope not, indeed. Lead the way, 
Bonhommet, and do not try to wade beyond your 
depth." 

I had no other thought than that he was taking 
me upstairs for the purpose of enabling me to 
effect a change of clothes, and I attributed his 
excitement to the fact that he was troubled on 
his own account by the fright I had given him. 
It was evident that he had heard nothingof my mis- 
understanding with Madame de Chevreuse, and 
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imagined I was still strong in that dangerous 
lady's interest, a mistake as to which I did not see 
it necessary to undeceive him. Indeed, it seemed 
likely he would do more for me while a vic- 
tim of that misapprehension than for any other 
cause, and as I followed him I began to invent 
a series of incidents which I concluded would ef- 
fectually do his business and my own. 

I followed him up the flight of stairs, ejaculat- 
ing and groaning as he went, and apparently 
stopping upon every third step to listen. 

" The candle will certainly not last till we get 
to the top, Bonhommet," I said, endeavouring to 
quicken his pace. 

"Hush! did you hear anything?'* 

" Only the rain trickling down my back. I 
shall be swept away if you don't move more nim- 
bly." 

" I was sure I heard something. Perhaps it 
was the wind." 

" I said the rain, my friend, but it is really im- 
material." 

When he got to the top of the landing he turned 
down the corridor to the left which I remembered 
only too well. If only I had never seen itl If 
I had never set a foot in this wretched house, I 
should have been in a very different position now. 
I should have been wearing my own clothes, have 
been seated in my own chair and preparing to set 
out for Fontanges like a gentleman — And now — 
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Bonhommet went slowly down the corridor till 
he came close to the door of the room in which 
M. de Guitaut and myself had conducted our 
memorable interview. Then he stopped and 
turned to me. 

" Will you go in first—" 

" It IS really a matter of the most perfect indif- 
ference. You are growing punctilious, but if 
you prefer — " 

I pushed past him and turned the handle. The 
door gave a little, and I halted in the most abso- 
lute surprise, for as I was about to enter I heard 
a voice — a clear, strong voice, and speaking in a 
tone that made every word distinct and audible. 

*' Mademoiselle de Peyronnet, you can tell 
Madame that everything is now prepared. We 
have received her final instructions and will strike 
without fail in the morning. M. de Lie will see 
you as far as — " 

With my hand still on the handle, though I 
confess my heart was beating like a tocsin, I 
turned to Bonhommet, who was at my shoulder. 
This won't do. You have company here." 
Go on, monsieur," he answered ; " go on ; it 
is you must tell them of our danger. You will 
find they are expecting you." 

" The mischief is in it ! " I cried to myself. 
" There is nothing else for it, but I am certain of 
a warm welcome." 

I knew I had no other choice, and with that I 
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threw open the door and stepped across the 
threshold. 

I do not know whether I was more surprised, 
or the company upon which I had thus so uncere- 
moniously intruded ; but my own astonishment is 
not to be described in words. There were at 
least a dozen gentlemen in the room — ^there may 
have been more — ^and they were all fully armed. 
Near the door a lady stood with her cloak drawn 
about her face as though in the act of leaving, 
and a tall gentleman beside her was tearing into 
fine shreds a note which he held in his hand. 
As I came in everyone started to his feet and the 
lady, catching sight of me, uttered a little scream 
and retreated two or three paces. I saw the flash 
of half a dozen swords, but that is a spectacle 
which never troubled me much and with 
which I am more at home than I am with 
politics. 

" In the devil's name, what do you want ? " 
The wicked light of the rapier quivered before 
my eyes, but I felt it was a time for coolness and 
did not lose my head. 

" My most pressing necessity at present is a 
change of clothes. Bonhommet promised to sup- 
ply me, but has evidently mistaken the room. 
Messieurs, I shall withdraw at once." 

" You will find this is not a laughing matter. 
Bonhommet, who is this scoundrel ? " 

But the innkeeper was apparently so perplexed 
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that he was for the moment unable to give an 



answer. 



I am prepared to answer for myself," I said. 
" I have explained the mistake, which was per- 
fectly natural." 

" You will explain a good deal more before you 
leave this room. Now, Bonhommet, how did this 
fellow come here?" 

" Monsieur, he is one of us. He has Madame's 
token ; he — " 

"This begins to look serious. D'Avancourt, 
close the door, and, mademoiselle, you had best 
retire." 

But the lady, whose face was still concealed by 
her cloak, only drew further back and made a 
motion of dissent. 

" As you will, but it may be unpleasant. Now 
bring him into the light and we will give him a 
fair trial." His laugh was profoundly disagree- 
able: they were all a great deal too serious for 
my taste. 

" What is your name? " 

" I cannot see," I answere'd, " that I am bound 
to answer any questions. I have already told you 
it was a mistake. Among gentlemen — " 

He laughed openly in my face. 

" We shall find a way to make you answer be- 
fore we have finished with you. Bonhommet, 
what do you know of this person ? " 

" I have known him for some time," answered 
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the innkeeper with importance and anxiety, " but 
did not know till last night he was trusted by 
Madame. A suspicious character, M. de Cam- 
pion, a gentleman who lives on his wits and other 
people. His name is Fontanges." 

" I beg your pardon," I said, " le Vicomte de 
Fontanges. I do not deny my avocation and I 
see no reason to be ashamed of my name." 

There seemed to be something in my declara- 
tion that provoked their amusement, and I re- 
membered my appearance which, at that moment, 
v/as certainly more picturesque than presentable. 
The incongruity of my attire and my pretensions 
struck myself, and there certainly was reason for 
their refusing to believe me. But I was not alto- 
gethei* prepared for what followed. A very hand- 
some gentleman — for I can do him justice — who 
had been watching me attentively, suddenly 
moved forward. 

" We have made an important capture, gentle- 
men. This person is more than dangerous, — ^he 
is a trusted spy of Mazarin." 

Had he declared that I was a certain individual 
in person, the consternation could not have been 
greater. Before I knew what had happened half 
a dozen hands had seized me and I was dragged 
roughly into the centre of the room. My pockets 
were turned inside out, the contents were thrown 
on the table and examined, and I learned for the 
first time that Pierre — what a rogue the fellow 
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was ! — ^had as many bills and love affairs as any 
gentleman. Certainly there was nothing of a po- 
litical nature in his correspondence, and the ex- 
amination, instead of throwing any light on my 
position and antecedents, only served to bewilder 
my captors. 

" Madame has warned me about this person," 
said the gentleman who had last spoken. " For 
our own sakes we must see that he is put out of 
the way of further mischief." 

It required no oracle to tell me what that 
meant; I could read my doom in their faces. I 
knew they were desperate and treading in des- 
perate paths, and that they would think no more 
of taking my life at this crisis than of snuffing 
a candle. I had now travelled round the whole 
circle and at last found myself among the tools 
of Madame de Chevreuse, who were preparing — 
I had myself heard the words — ^to execute her 
plans in the morning. At such a time they were 
not likely to show me much consideration or 
weigh my innocence or guilt very carefully. And 
after all what could I say on my behalf? How 
could I compel their belief in the extraordinary 
story I had to tell, or induce them to imagine 
that was merely a wild blunder, which appeared 
so like a serious and premeditated design? I 
knew it was useless to endeavour to explain what 
seemed so inexplicable, and I felt that appear- 
ances were altogether against me. But at least it 
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was a duty I owed myself to make an effort to 
save my life. 

" I will not ask you," I said, " to believe a word 
of my story beyond what you please, for I can 
hardly believe it myself. I have never seen the 
Cardinal in my life ; I have seen Madame de Chev- 



reuse once — " 



" Be good enough to mention no names." 
" I appreciate the good taste of your correc- 
tion, monsieur. I have seen Madame once, and 
yet I am more deeply concerned in this — this 
business affair than any other gentleman in this 
room. I undertook to remove M. de Guitaut, 
though I was, I admit, wholly ignorant of the ob- 
ject of his removal. Bonhommet will tell you 
how I carried out my obligation. I knocked him 
on the head ; I put a gag in his mouth — " 

" And you carried him back to the Cardinal." 
" Pardon me, I removed him to the Bastille." 
" It is the same thing. Mazarin and he were 
together the first thing in the morning. Oh, no ! 
this wild story will not do. Now, gentlemen, it 
is for you to say what we are to do with this spy 
and traitor." 

The lady, who, up till now, had been standing 
silently in the background and whose existence I 
had altogether forgotten, at this moment stepped 
to my side and laid her hand upon my arm. 

" Will you allow me to speak, monsieur? I 
know M. de Fontanges." 
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The sound of the voice filled me with wonder. 
Good heaven ! I had never dreamt of such a thing. 
She threw back the cloak from her face and stood 
with burning cheeks and trembling lips revealed 
to my view. It was Brown Eyes and no other. 

" You, mademoiselle ? " 

" Yes, M. de Campion, I know him intimately. 
Madame has made a mistake. There is no one 
in the world who has more reason to fear the 
Cardinal than M. de Fontanges. 

'* This is a serious matter for all of us. You 
are certain of what you say ? " 

" I am positive ; there is no doubt." 

" May I ask how you know ? " 

" Because, monsieur — I know ; because — " 

" Because," I cried, " she is a woman who has 
the heart and courage — God bless her! to trust a 
man when he is down upon his fortune. I will 
answer for myself. If you doubt me go .to my 
lodging and see what you will find there. The 
Cardinal's guards are in possession ; I am a fugi- 
tive without a roof to cover me, and the clothes 
I am wearing belong to my servant, who took my 
place. Within this last hour I have learned how 
much I have lost by interfering where I had no 
business, but at least I am honest and can die, if 
I must, like a gentleman." 

'' I have already convinced Madame that she 
was wrong in suspecting him," cried the girl. 
** I will answer for him with my own life." 
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But though they were to some degree stag- 
gered, they were not convinced and I was sure 
I was not yet out of the wood. They broke up 
into little knots, and there was evidently a differ- 
ence of opinion among them regarding me. But 
Brown Eyes stood loyally beside me, altogether 
forgetting herself in the danger to which I was 
exposed, and her answering eyes met my own in 
a generous, self-sacrificing comradeship as novel 
to me as it was delightful. 

" Sweetheart," I whispered, " I shall never for- 
get." 

I have not the least idea how it would all have 
ended; I was never to discover. At the very 
moment when they were debating, there happened 
a new and astounding interruption. Bonhommet, 
who had left the room for a moment, came rush- 
ing back with his face as white as the face of a 
corpse. 

" Gentlemen," he cried, " for the love of heav- 
en, we were all wrong, and M. de Fontanges was 
right. We are lost. The house is surrounded. 
The Cardinal is here." 

As he spoke there was a loud outcry without, 
and at the same moment the sound of splintering 
wood and breaking glass came distinctly to our 
ears. If the Cardinal was not downstairs, there 
was someone working vigorously on his behalf. 



CHAPTER XIII 

I MEET AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE 

The confusion was indescribable after the first 
dumb, hesitating moment of panic. Like so 
many rats taken suddenly in a trap each thought 
only of his own safety and to effect his own es- 
cape, regardless of the others. They rushed in 
a little crowd to the door that Bonhommet had 
left open, with the hope, as I suppose, of finding 
some outlet or hiding-place in the great rambling 
house. For myself, with an instinct natural to 
man, I drew my arm round Brown Eyes' waist, 
and stood considering for the twentieth part of 
a second. I must save the girl at all hazards; 
as regards myself, the plague take it, I was deep- 
er in the stream than ever. 

There was a little door at the other end of the 
room screened by a piece of curtain, and, rather 
by instinct than with any definite design, I ran 
over to it and tried the handle. I found that it 
was not locked and that the key was in the other 
side, but I could not see whither the door led, 
as everything beyond was in darkness. There 
was certainly little hope that way, but there was 
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none the other, and I had an idea that the further 
I got from the dangerous company in the other 
doorway the better it might be for myself. Be- 
sides, the idea of fighting was preposterous ; there 
were a thousand reasons against it, and I had no 
weapon, not even a bodkin, that I could use in 
my own defence. If we were to escape at all, 
which seemed hardly likely, it must be by sheer 
wit or perhaps by luck, or combinations of both, 
and in the present juncture I preferred to trust 
to that. 

And first, we were decidedly better in the dark. 
With one movement I swept the candles off the 
table, and in the absolute darkness in which we 
were plunged caught Brown Eyes by the hand. 

" Trust me," I cried. " It is our only chance." 

She yielded to me like a ship to its rudder, 
though her hand was as cold as death. I had 
some difficulty in finding the second door, stum- 
bling as I went, but at last I succeeded, and draw- 
ing her through, closed it after me, and turned the 
key in the lock. 

" Those gentlemen are better on the other side," 
I said. " Now let us see where we are. Ah I 
mademoiselle, take care of the step." 

Indeed, I had nearly broken my neck, for, not 
seeing where I was going, I had made a step for- 
ward and had gone headlong down a little flight 
of stairs with such violence that I thought I was 
killed. 
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" I think there are six," I cried, " and they are 
very steep." 

"You are not hurt?" 

" Not in the least, mademoiselle. The place 
where I fell was quite soft, but be careful. 
There, I have your hand." 

She joined me at the bottom, but my head was 
still swimming from the effect of my fall, and my 
eyes were not yet accustomed to the darkness. 

We continued to grope our way carefully for- 
ward, keeping the wall to my left hand, and I 
soon became convinced we were not in a room, 
but in some kind of passage. All this time the 
distant clamour was growing louder and louder. 
We could hear the noise of footsteps swift and 
threatening; the sound of answering voices and 
now, quite distinctly, the clash of swords ; but the 
tumult was apparently passing toward the other 
end of the house. This thought gave me a little 
heart and I did my best to keep up Brown Eyes' 
spirits by the assumption of a tone of indifference 
I was far from feeling. 

" Beyond doubt," I said, " we shall arrive some- 
where in time, and really the darkness is not so 
unpleasant when you are used to it. I remember 
when you first put out my eyes, mademoiselle — " 

" Are you ever serious, M. de Fontanges?" 

" Never but by accident," I answered, laying 
my hand by chance upon the handle of a door 
which I could not distinguish from the panelling 
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round it, " and then some misfortune is sure to 
befall me. At present I see no reason for anx- 
iety, though, I admit, I should like to know where 
this door leads to." 

I candidly admit, however, I thought at the 
moment it was likely to lead me into dangerous 
proximity to the scaffold. 

It was only with some difficulty that I was able 
to open the door, and I found that we were in a 
large, low-ceiled room, apparently at the back of 
the house, for the light from the adjacent build- 
ings created a comparatively generous gloom and 
I could now see a little about me. I remember 
there was a bed in this room and a strip of car- 
pet, over which I nearly broke my neck for the 
second time. 

" That is certainly for luck," I whispered ; " I 
never fell twice in my life that some good fortune 
did not follow. I had no idea one could enjoy 
oneself so amazingly in politics." 

By this time we had come into another pas- 
sage. It was a fortunate thing for us that the 
windows admitted light enough to show us where 
we were going. The passage was quite narrow 
and terminated in a flight of stairs almost as steep 
as a wall, and with a single stout iron rail as a 
balustrade. When we had got to the bottom of 
this, I found the stone flags under my feet and 
then knew we had arrived at the basement; but 
I was so confused by the darkness and the turns 
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we had made that I had no idea which way we 
should take. The whole house was echoing and 
re-echoing with the sound of voices and blows, 
and the noise gave me no clue as to my direction. 

"Which way shall we take, mademoiselle? 
The right or left?" 

" Where does the passage lead? " 

" That is exactly what I cannot tell. If I knew 
— what is the old rhyme — ' the left is right, the 
right is wrong.' We shall try the left hand. 
They are so merry by this time on the front stair- 
case that they may not have leisure to attend to 



us." 



I thought there was now a reasonable prospect 
of our being able to find a door in the rear which 
had not been guarded, and as we went on, the 
noise became less and less distinct. I could feel 
that Brown Eyes was gaining in hope and confi- 
dence, which is an excellent thing in difficulties; 
l)ut, indeed, throughout her conduct had been 
perfect. The passage about the centre turned 
sharply, and at the other end I could now see a 
door with a lamp placed near it in a niche in the 
wall. Another passage from the other side of the 
house ended at the same door, and I had now 
not the least doubt in the world that by this means 
we could make our way into the lane in the rear. 
If it was watched — well, we should not be long 
in finding that out, and it was our only chance. 
But so far it had really seemed as if we had been 
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in the hands of the most perfect and watchful of 
guardian angels. 

When we arrived at the door I found that the 
lock was old and rusty, and strive as I might, I 
could not manage to turn the key. Was there 
ever such provoking luck? Another step and we 
should have been in the open air and almost cer- 
tainly in safety. And then I determined to make 
my way out if I wrenched the door from its 
hinges. It should not stop me— neither this nor 
anything else. In addition to the lock the door 
was made fast by a wooden bar which was not 
now in use, but stood upright against the wall. 
This was the only weapon within my reach, and 
with this I struck two or three times till I saw 
I was beginning to make an impression. I had 
swung the bar over my shoulder to strike again 
when Brown Eyes suddenly cried out and ran 
close up to me. I turned round, for I knew at 
once there was danger behind. We were too late 
— too late by half a dozen strokes of the wooden 
bar I held in my hands. 

A man came running down the passage with 
his drawn sword in his hand and his cloak 
wrapped round his left arm Instinctively I 
placed myself before the girl, and with the bar 
still poised on my shoulder, prepared to make a 
fight for safety. I did not like my position and 
I was not in love with my weapon, but it was the 
best I could do. 
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If I did not like my weapon neither did my 
gentleman with the cloak, for, on seeing my at- 
titude, he halted at some distance from me and 
seemed to be considering whether the game was 
worth the candle. But apparently he was a per- 
son of courage — ^his hat prevented my seeing his 
face — and rolling his cloak more tightly round 
his arm, he gave his rapier a little flourish and 
came straight at me. He made one thrust; I 
saw the cunning glitter of the shining blade and 
I thought that it was through me, but at the same 
moment I brought down the bar with all the force 
of which I was master. If it had struck him 
he would not have required a second blow, but 
he sprang nimbly outside my reach and prepared 
to make at me again. But in that prelusive in- 
stant he had evidently recognized me; the point 
of his rapier went to the ground, and stepping 
back, he stood for a moment as though deprived 
of the power of motion. 

" By the shining chariots of Pharaoh ! it is my 
friend, Fontanges." 

" Barrymore ! " I cried. " Thank God, we are 
saved." 

"It is never wise to thank God too soon." 

Then I began to wonder how he had come here, 
for, in the first instant. of recognition, my sense 
of relief had swallowed up the feeling of sur- 
prise. 

" You do not mean that you will betray me? " 
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I cried. '* I could have counted on your friend- 
ship, before all the world." 

" Honour comes before friendship," he an- 
swered gravely. " We must first see where we 
stand. M. de Fontanges, before all, I am for the 
Cardinal." 

" You ! " 

" I, le Vicomte de Barrymore. I have entered 
his service and he has given me his protection. 
He has shown me that among his splendid virtues 
he possesses the pre-eminent virtue of being able 
to recognize merit. It is not at all likely that I 
shall betray his interests on the first occasion of 
my employment. Now, M. de Fontanges, for 
whom are you ? " 

" You are too absurd, Barrymore. Now, my 
friend, help me to open this door." 

" There are a dozen guards on the other side 
of it," he answered coldly, " but that is of no im- 
portance. You must first satisfy me; M. de 
Fontanges, you have not answered my ques- 
tion." 

" To the deep sea with your question. You 
know, no one knows better, that I hate politics as 
I do the devil. I am only for myself." 

" If you are not for the Cardinal then you are 
against him ; you cannot help yourself. It breaks 
my heart, Fontanges, but I must do my 
duty." 

" And you will not help me ? " 
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"Willingly — afterwards. I shall resign my 
service if you are injured." 

" That would be a great advantage to me. If 
there is no other way, we must let the wood and 
steel settle it. Defend yourself, monsieur." 

Though I knew he was brave as a lion, I saw 
he had a decided disinclination to commence hos- 
tilities, and, for my own part, I was far from be- 
ing anxious to drive matters to that point. We 
had been comrades so long, and knew one an- 
other's weaknesses so well, that it seemed a pity 
to quarrel in this way. But while each of us 
stood waiting for the other to take the initiative, 
Brown Eyes stepped from behind me, and letting 
her cloak fall to her shoulders, looked up at 
him with a bright, serene face. 

" M. de Barrymore is for the Cardinal. He 
does not make war upon women?" 

" God forbid, mademoiselle." I saw that her 
beauty had staggered him, for his was the most 
susceptible heart in the world. 

" Then you are not my enemy? " 

" Your enemy I It is impossible. I am your 
obedient servant from the crown of my head to 
the sole of my foot." 

" Then you will do what M. de Fontanges asks 
you." 

" He is the best friend I have in the world, but 
it is impossible. I am in despair, mademoiselle." 

" I knew they were only words," she cried 
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scornfully. " You would set your foot upon a 



woman." 



(( 



I would set her among the stars and worship 
her like a Pagan." 

"Then help me. M. de Fontanges is for no 
party; he has no quarrel with the Cardinal — 
you yourself know it. And for me — is it likely 
that I should have taken any part with the men 
you have come to arrest? Can you not see it, 
M. de Barrymore? Must I confess it, or can 
your eyes not detect the truth — ^that — ^that M. de 
Fontanges and I are lovers? Save me; save us 
both ! " 

It was done with an exquisite art, though 
when she fell back into my arms I felt her little 
heart beating against my breast like a drum. 
How much was real; how much was assumed? 
Certainly M. de Barrymore was at his wits' end. 
His honour had been proof against our friend- 
ship, but it was crumbling to pieces before a 
woman's tears. 

" The mischief has always been in your love 
affairs, Fontanges," he said. " What am I to do ? " 

" Help me to open the door, as I said." 

'* That would be to ruin you infallibly. The 
door is guarded on the other side and escape 
would be impossible." 

" Then devise some other plan." 

"Every crevice and chink is stopped; not a 
mouse could creep out. Besides, my instructions 
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are that not a man is to leave the house. Though 
I would walk to the end of the world for mad- 
emoiselle, it is impossible for me to permit M. de 
Fontanges to escape." 

" I am not particular," I said ; " you are still 
free to help the lady — " 

" I shall refuse to go alone." 

" Even mademoiselle could not avoid discov- 
ery. But I have been thinking — " 

" At last we are arriving somewhere, Vicomte. 
I knew you would not fail me." 

" It might be possible to hide mademoiselle in 
the cellar. It has been searched already and is 
not likely to be searched again. In an hour or 
two—" 

" Exactly," I cried ; " it is a glorious idea. Is 
the way clear, Barrymore?" 

" I passed the head of the staircase a moment 
since ; I think we can manage. But first, if mad- 
emoiselle will pardon my rudeness, I should like 
to have a word privately with M. de Fontanges. 
It is really necessary." 

I looked at Brown Eyes, who smiled a smile of 
entire confidence. 

'* Certainly," I said, " but only a word." 

He was so portentously grave that I could not 
imagine for my life what his thought was, but I 
walked a few paces apart with him. 

" I do this on one condition," he said, " and I 
am trusting your v/ord— " 
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" Name it." 

" That immediately you are free you place 
yourself in the Cardinal's hands." 

" Oh ! " 

" It is the only way I can preserve my honour 
and assist mademoiselle." 

" Well ! " 

" And further that you refrain from mention- 
ing to any one that you were in this house to-night 
or that you have seen me since last night." 

" Agreed unconditionally." 

" On the word of a gentleman ? " 

" On the honour of a Fontanges. Now lose 
not an instant." 

I am proud of that moment. It says a good 
deal for me that my friend, who was horribly in 
earnest, was satisfied with my bare word, and ac- 
cepted my promise without the slightest hesita- 
tion. And he knew me to the finger tips. 

He took down the lantern from the niche in 
the wall, and bowed to Brown Eyes in his most 
splendid manner. 

" I am risking very much for your beautiful 
eyes, mademoiselle. Be pleased to follow me." 

He said no more and we turned down the pas- 
sage to the right, with the Vicomte walking as 
unconcernedly as if we were alone in the house. 
Mademoiselle took hold of my arm; I think she 
was not sure whether we could trust him, but I 
bad the utmost confidence. At the end of the 
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passage we came to a kind of trap. This the Vi- 
comte lifted, first laying down the lantern for the 
purpose, and disclosed a flight of stone stairs. 
The smell of wine was very strong. 

" There is no time to lose," he said. " It is a 
cheerless place for a lady, but love is a beautiful 
thing. An hour or two at the most, mademoi- 
selle. Now, M. de Fontanges, you will want the 
light, and remember." 

I knew what he meant and nodded silently, 
though I felt I could have knocked him on the 
head for his quixotic sentiment. Then he grave- 
ly handed me the lantern, and going first, I helped 
Brown Eyes down the stairs. A moment after, 
M. le Vicomte noiselessly slid the heavy trap into 
its place and we were alone in the cellar. 



CHAPTER XIV 

I LEARN THAT IT IS NOT IMPOSSIBLE TO 
MAKE LOVE IN A CELLAR 

When I came to the bottom of the steps I held 
the lantern above my head and looked round the 
cellar. There were several wine butts arranged 
along one side, and around the others a venerable 
array of bottles deliciously cobwebbed. From 
the ceiling were suspended rows of hams and 
sausages like clusters of brown cucumbers; the 
air was impregnated with the odour of wine and 
the floor was covered with sawdust several inches 
deep. It was very cold and cheerless looking, 
and with the exception of the bottom steps there 
was really no place where one could sit down, 
unless he clambered upon one of the great wine 
barrels. I saw that mademoiselle was beginning 
to shiver, and I laid down my lantern and drew 
her cloak more closely round her. Then, accord- 
ing to my habit, I endeavoured to revive her 
spirits. 

" Any port in a storm, mademoiselle, and we 
are certainly better here than upstairs. We have 
a great deal for which to be thankful." 

«9o 
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" Perhaps, but — I cannot breathe, M. de Fon- 
tanges." 

" Pardon me, mademoiselle, it is a matter of the 
mind. You are mistaken; we are not in Bon- 
liommet's cellar, but wander together in a garden 
of roses. You think that this is a lantern; by 
no means ; it is the tender moon of autumn, dear 
to the hearts of lovers. Listen, you can hear the 
first trill of the nightingale wooing the roses; 
you can smell the breath of the flowers ; you feel 
the green carpet of turf under your feet; what 
you imagine are sausages are really clusters of de- 
licious grapes." She could not help it, but burst 
into a natural note of laughter. 

" And M. de Fontanges is the guardian of this 
enchanted garden." 

" Only the door-keeper," I answered. " And 
now, mademoiselle, will you take the seat of hon- 
our ; it is the only one I can offer you." 

She sat down on the steps, with the light of 
the lantern shining full upon her face, so that I 
could see every shadow of thought and feeling 
that passed across her countenance. 

" Monsieur, I wonder, I have always wondered, 
when you are serious." 

*' I never was more serious in my life. At 
present there are ten steps— exactly ten steps — 
and the trap door, between myself and — ^the Car- 
dinal." 

She did not seem satisfied with my answer. 
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" I know you have courage and — " 

" Many other good qualities, mademoiselle, 
which are too numerous to mention. I know 
what you are going to say — and yet, with them 
all, I am only that indifferent person, Alphonse 
de Fontanges. It is too true." 

" But — ^but you seem not to care what hap- 
pens ! " 

" I have been indifferent so long that the man- 
ner sticks to me. But now, mademoiselle, I care 
more than I have words to tell you." 

" You have certainly the art of disguising your 
feelings." 

" You must not misunderstand me, mademoi- 
selle. I care nothing for the fools upstairs, who 
are only getting what they have paid for, and 
without doubt very excellent measure. The man 
who puts his head in a trap must run the risk 
of having it nipped off. Up till to-night the Car- 
dinal never did me an injury, and what he has 
done I have brought upon myself. I have there- 
fore no ill-will toward the Cardinal, and between 
him and his enemies I do not care a straw which 
comes uppermost. But there is one person for 
whose safety I am concerned, and for whom I 
do care more than all the world. There is a girl, 
mademoiselle, who has been drawn into these 
dark and dangerous paths, perhaps by a strong 
feeling of duty, perhaps by devotion to her mis- 
tress. I do not know what, and I do not en- 
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quire. But she should not be here, she is not 
fitted to face such dangers, she is made for other, 
better, and sweeter uses. I would save her, if I 
paid the price of my own life a thousand times 
over. And now, mademoiselle, you see Alphonse 
de Fontanges perfectly serious.'* 

" But my friends—" 

" Men, mademoiselle, who should have been 
ashamed to permit a girl to expose herself to such 
risks and perils; men who are playing a dan- 
gerous game for their own ends ; men who stake 
everything on the fall of the cards." 

" But I cannot help caring, M. de Fontanges. 
Do you think there is any chance of their escap- 
ing?" 

" It is quite possible," I answered, " that some 
of them may. This old house has as many outlets 
as if it were built for the purpose, and all the 
holes may not be stopped. One never can tell 
what may happen. In the meantime I am more 
anxious about ourselves." 

** You do not mistrust M. de Barrymore? " 

" No. But I do not understand M. de Bar- 
rymore. You see, mademoiselle, I thought I 
knew him like the fingers on my hand. Misfor- 
tune held us together like wax, and he was in 
the habit of giving me his entire confidence. He 
v/as not always the wisest person in the world — 
he had too much imagination for that — ^but at least 
he was the last person I thought capable of be- 
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traying his friend. And now, I cannot under- 
stand it. Last night he assisted me in remov- 
ing the Cardinal's friend ; to-night he appears to 
be in the Cardinal's confidence, and is so far his 
well-wisher that it appeared for a moment as if 
he would have given me up. Indeed, I have 
promised — In a word, I cannot understand it." 

" It is quite plain now," she cried suddenly. 
** He has seen the Cardinal." 

" He would never have dared to do that." 

" And he has told the Cardinal where he should 
find M. de Guitaut." 

"Barrymore is incapable of betraying me." 

" How else could the Cardinal have learned ? 
It is quite clear ; I can see it all. The discovery 
he made was the price of his forgiveness, and 
the Cardinal has used him for his own purpose 
to-night. M. de Fontanges, your friend has be- 
trayed you." 

" I could not have believed it, but I admit it 
begins to look as though that were the case. If 
ii is true, mademoiselle, we are lost." 

" What was the promise that you made? You 
spoke of a promise." 

" That is the curious thing. I was not to men- 
tion that I had seen him." 

It was not necessary I should tell her what 
further promise I had made, but the recollection 
of that promise now reassured me. 

" I have met so many knaves," I went on, " that 
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I should know one now before I have seen him. 
I am certain he will do all he can to keep his 
word, and though he may have made his peace 
with the Cardinal, mademoiselle may rest assured 
that he will save her if he is able. I pledge my 
word, such as it is, for his fidelity. You need 
not, indeed, you need not, be afraid for your- 
self." 

" I am not afraid for myself." 

" Then I have no anxiety." 

" But I am afraid for you, H. de Fontanges ; 
had it not been for me you would never have 
been here ; it is I who have brought you into this 
danger." 

" Had I never met you," I answered simply, 
'* I should never have known you. I do not re- 
gret it ; it was the happiest moment in my life." 

" It means ruin, it means death 1 " 

" Not at all. Only a little misunderstanding. 
And I have been able, perhaps, to help you." 

" I thought I might have been able to assist 
you," she continued, pursuing her own train of 
thought ; " I had explained to Madame, but now 
she is herself ruined. She can do nothing for 



vou." 



" I hope," I said bitterly, for I had a feeling of 
soreness on this subject, " that she may be able to 
do something for herself. Do not distress your- 
self about me, mademoiselle; I am the kind of 
plant that flourishes best in bad weather. After 
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a storm the wreckage always comes to land some- 
where/' 

" You have been a good friend, M. de Fontan- 
ges. I wish — I wish to tell you something. I 
have not treated you fairly." 

I was consumed with curiosity to know what 
she was going to say, but I felt there was an op- 
portunity for the display of magnanimity which 
I could not resist and I rose to a level with the 
occasion. 

" I should prefer," I said, " that you told me 
nothing under a mistaken sense of gratitude. It 
will be time enough to make me your confidant 
when you can trust me for myself. Wait till 
then, mademoiselle, and in the meantime — " 

" In the meantime ? " 

" I hope M. de Barrymore will not be long, 
for in a few minutes the lantern will have gone 
out and we shall be left in the dark." 

" I shall not be afraid." 

" No, but I shall." 

" You? Of what will you be afraid? " 

" Of — of myself, mademoiselle." She looked 
at me in surprise. 

" You see it is a habit I have," I continued, 
trying to turn up the wick, which was growing 
dry. " I never could trust myself in the dark." 

" That is a strange weakness." 

" And yet it is a weakness common to a great 
many men, though you may not believe it." 
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" I am afraid I cannot." 

" Well, you will see, mademoiselle." 

I stood watching the light growing dimmer 
and yellower, and then flickering with little 
pauses of darkness until it finally went out and 
nothing was left but the red glow of the wick. 
We neither of us spoke a word for some time; 
there was not a sound to be heard; the darkness 
rose before me like a wall. After a while I could 
hear her breathing and at that sound I caught my 
own breath. 

" It is for all the world," I said at last, " like 
the plague of Egypt. If only mademoiselle would 
allow me to hold her hand." 

" I am afraid I cannot, M. de Fontanges. 
Remember the garden of roses." 

" Ah ! but the moon has gone down and that 
makes a great deal of difference. But I will make 
a compromise with mademoiselle ; if she will per- 
mit me to sit beside her—" 

" I shall begin to think you are afraid." 
There was a note of amusement in her voice. 
" 1 did not notice it before." 

" My fear has come upon me lately, and if there 
is room beside her — " 

" Certainly there is room." 

" Then mademoiselle will not be angry? And 
she will confer a great happiness upon me." 

At that moment I would have given something 
to have seen her face, and I wondered whether 
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she would notice the beating of my heart. For 
as I sat down on the step beside her and my sense 
detected the faint perfume of her dress or hair, 
I experienced a feeling of which I had long since 
thought myself incapable. For some time I was 
unable to say a word, but sat listening to the 
wild hammering of my heart, like that of a boy 
who touches the lips of a woman for the first 
time. It was curious; it was almost incredible. 
1 did not care a pinch of snuff for all the cardinals 
who ever wore a biretta. 

" I think," I said after a while, " that the moon 
is rising and we have come again into the rose 
garden. I can see — " 

" Is it absolutely necessary, monsieur, that you 
should keep your arm round my waist?" 

" It is the only thing," 1 said gravely, " that 
will enable me to preserve the illusion. You see 
it is this way, mademoiselle — " 

" I should prefer the other way." 

" But there is no other way, and if there were, 
there is none so good as this." 

" That is surely a matter of opinion." But 
her efforts — and with infinite regret I admit I am 
a judge of these things — ^her efforts to release her- 
self were not so serious as to rise to a determined 
resolution. 

" That cannot be a matter of opinion which is 
a matter of proof," I answered without removing 
my arm. 
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" M. de Fontanges, I shall begin to think you 
wish to make love to me." 

" And that is exactly what I desire you should 
think." 

" You may not believe me, but I should prefer 
that you did not." 

" You do not think that I am serious. I can- 
not help the fact that I am a gentleman." 

" It makes a great difference." 

" It makes none. When I-ove speaks we are 
all equal. From the first moment I saw you I felt 
that love had come into my life for the first time. 
I did not think of what you were ; I thought only 
of yourself. This evening I asked you to marry 



me. 



" You did me that honour, but you were not 
serious." 

" I was perfectly serious." 

" Then you spoke without premeditation." 

" I spoke out of my heart." Even at this mo- 
ment I knew my tongue was running away with 
me, but I could not help or stop myself. " Or, to 
speak more truly,' my good angel, that lives even 
in the worst of us, spoke for me. I have had 
time to think since then, and, mademoiselle, since 
then I have learned that my brother is dead." 

" I am sorry, but I cannot see that it makes a 
difference." 

" It is not a matter for deep regret, but pardon 
me, it makes a serious difference." 
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" In what way ? " 

" When I asked you to marry me I was a poor 
beggar without a home of his own. But for my 
birth, you might have done a great deal better. 
However, that is changed. My chateau is 
amongst the finest in Picardy, and, mademoiselle, 
I am the Vicomte de Fontanges." 

" That is a great change." 

" No one knows that better than myself." 

" Then you regret the offer you made me? " 

" On the contrary I repeat it. Mademoiselle, 
the Vicomte de Fontanges now asks you to be his 
wife." 

" But think— the world—" 

" I have thought, and I care nothing for the 
world. Would you have me consider the world 
rather than myself; would you have me marry 
for the happiness of the world and not for my 
own ? It has not treated me so well that I should 
take it into consultation on the subject. It found 
me poor and turned its back on me ; it called me 
hard names; it closed its doors against me; it 
refused to open its purse till I was compelled 
to take it by the throat. The world ! I care noth- 
ing for the world. Come with me and we shall 
make a world of our own." 

" It is too great an honour and at present I 
am afraid it is impossible." 

I honestly thought she would have been im- 
pressed by the proposal which I had made her. 
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but I could detect nothing of that feeling in her 
voice. On the contrary her tone baflBed and per- 
plexed me, and she seemed to find rather a sub- 
ject for amusement than for serious consideration 
in my declaration. 

" Why do you say that it is impossible? " 

" Because I am afraid the Cardinal may inter- 
fere with your arrangements. How do you pro- 
pose to treat with him ? " 

" Ah ! the Cardinal. I always forget the Car- 
dinal when I think of you. And yet, I suppose 
we must think of the Cardinal." 

" I am afraid you must." She spoke bitterly 
and with real feeling. 

" For my part, I never anticipate misfortune. 
When we come face to face with him it will be 
time enough to think of him. There is always 
a way if you have the luck to take it. And in the 
meantime I am occupied with a much pleasanter 
thought. Do you remember what you told M. de 
Barrymore? You said, mademoiselle, we were 
lovers." 

" M. de Fontanges, you must withdraw your 



arm. 



You see, it is only in illustration of your 
words, and besides, we can debate the point better 
in this position." 

I have never forgotten — I never shall forget 
— Bonhommet's wine cellar. It was cold, and 
damp, and dark, and above all I was horribly 
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afraid that Barrymore might make a blunder, 
though I did not doubt his fidelity. And yet I 
look back upon it as a place created by enchant- 
ment, and those hours that we spent there as the 
most delicious and charming in my life. Mar- 
riages, M. TAbbe says, are made in heaven, but, 
for my part, I am glad that courtship is carried 
on upon earth. I cannot remember what I said, 
nor is it of much importance in such cases to any 
one but the listener and the speaker. At least 
I was perfectly happy. It may seem incredible, 
but it is true, and yet I forgot all my mis- 
fortunes for the time being. I was above 
the stars, and there the Cardinal could not reach 
me. 

I was not in any condition to notice the flight 
of time, yet I knew that it must have been many 
hours since M. de Barrymore had left Brown 
Eyes and myself together. Indeed, the thought 
began to elbow its way into my mind that he had 
either forgotten us altogether or had been unable 
to keep his promise. Neither event was impos- 
sible, and if either was the case, what was likely 
to happen? Of course I never mentioned my 
growing anxiety to my companion, who had cer- 
tainly had enough to trouble her, and I am sure 
the high spirits I maintained throughout did 
much to reassure her and keep up her heart. If 
I only knew what time it was — if I only knew 
what had happened — And then I knew that 
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Brown Eyes was asleep and her head was leaning 
on my shoulder. 

I did not move, only to permit my cheek to 
rest against the soft curls; I hardly dared to 
breathe lest I might awaken her. Her even 
breathing was as regular and soft as that of a 
child, and unconsciously she nestled a little closer 
to me for warmth. And it was actually Alphonse 
de Fontanges who was sitting like a statue with 
the heart of a youth beating in his breast, and 
the tingling of a kiss upon his lips as pure and 
fresh as the morning dew on a summer rose. 
Life would soon come to lose its interest if it 
were not for its surprises. 



CHAPTER XV 

BARRYMORE IS AS GOOD AS HIS WORD 

I never thought so much in my life as I did 
during the hours I passed with my arm round 
Brown Eyes' waist, and my teeth chattering with 
the cold. I had renewed the proposal I had 
formerly made and to some extent regretted; 
I had renewed it in stronger terms with the de- 
termination to obtain a favourable answer, and 
serious to the last letter of the last word. I 
would marry the girl beside me if I was able, at 
whatever cost and at whatever sacrifice. No 
former Vicomte de Fontanges had ever before 
made a mesalliance, but I was not so much inter- 
ested in former Vicomtes as I was in myself, and 
I loved her passionately. Possibly their feelings 
had not been so strong as my own — a cold- 
blooded race— or they had never had my oppor- 
tunity of meeting any one so charming. I had 
not lived to please the world and I was deter- 
mined that I would not marry to please it. If 
I escaped the Cardinal I should retire to Fon- 
tanges and endeavour to forget the past. Oh! 

204 
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I had much to forget. I had been a wild rake, a 
disreputable dog. If the girl who was slumber- 
ing so peacefully on my shoulder only knew the 
secret history of my life, would she have trusted 
me with such absolute confidence or have allowed 
her hand to remain lovingly in my own? It 
was possible she might not, and yet — ^will you 
believe me ? I would not have done her a wrong 
for the crown of France. All marriage appears 
to be a sacrifice of something, and if I was upon 
my part surrendering a little, I felt that she also 
was giving me something for which I could 
make no return. But, perhaps, I had misjudged 
women in the past. I had thought they had 
wanted everything and gave as little as possible, 
and for my own part I was disposed to take all 
I could get and — well I paid as I was able. But 
now Love seemed to me to be different; the 
crown of happiness was in yielding everything, 
forgetting oneself in the happiness of the other 
and not in your own. 

If only I got another chance — ^that was the 
deuce of it. I had been in difficulties before, 
I had looked want in the face: I had seen the 
inside of a state prison: I had looked into the 
eyes of death without winking an eyelid, but 
then, somehow, I had not cared much what hap- 
pened, and felt that I would fall on my feet in 
the long run. Now, when I thought of what 
might happen, my heart gave a great leap, and 
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1 felt that I was within an ace of losing my nerve. 
Still one does not drop the habits of a lifetime in 
a moment. My mind was always fertile in re- 
sources and devised a hundred schemes, impos- 
sible schemes, that still pleased and warmed me 
with the fire of hope. If Barrymore had suc- 
ceeded in tricking the Cardinal it was equally 
possible that I might do the same. 

But what was keeping Barrymore? 

The night wore on into morning — I was sure 
it was morning, and yet he did not come. I was 
numb with cold, for I had never been able to 
change my clothes, and continually staring into 
the blank darkness is under most circumstances 
a trial of patience. Moreover, I dared not move 
my position, and my back was aching with the 
continual strain. Even the most ardent lover, 
after a time can recognise the hard facts of life 
— and I recognised in my first essay that the 
facts were all against me. I was beginning to 
despair. If Barrymore did not come at all what 
would happen? I should try to force the door 
and if I could not open it — 

Was that a step over my head? Pshaw! 
I was as full of fancies as a sick girl. It was 
probably only a hungry rat that did not like my 
company. If Mademoiselle awakened now, 
what should I say to her? That she had been 
asleep for ten minutes. That was an excellent 
thought and I should act upon it. It was my 
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place to save her all the anxiety I was able — ^and 
— and — 

" Fontanges, my prince, if you are still alive, 
behold the morning star." 

The voice rang strangely through the cellar. 
I started instinctively to my feet and rubbed my 
eyes. I must without the least doubt have been 
asleep for I never heard the door open. Brown 
Eyes was awake and trembling, and there, on 
the top step, was Barrymore standing and peer- 
ing into the darkness with a gray cold light 
behind him that I knew was the light of the early 
morning. It was impossible to see his face, but 
the sound of his loud and cheerful voice gave me 
courage. 

" Are you alone ? " I cried. " Is all safe ? " 

" You need not be afraid. Thanks to M. le 
Cardinal I am the only living soul in the Silver 
Cross. Phaugh! What an atmosphere! And 
one would need the eyes of a cat. Come up, my 
friend, and drink a draught of the blessed sun- 
light." 

" You need have no fear, mademoiselle," I 
said to the trembling girl beside me, and drawing 
my arm round her to support her. " I felt cer- 
tain that he would keep his word." 

I assisted her up the steps of the cellar, and 
when we came into the passage I found the 
house was quite bright with the early sun, for it 
was a fine clear morning. Barrymore was 
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splashed with mud from heels to head, and it 
was clear to look at his face that he had never 
been to bed. But his serene self-possession was 
undisturbed and his sublime cheerfulness im- 
diminished. 

" Ah ! mademoiselle," he said, showing his fine 
white teeth, " I am disconsolate to think how 
you have passed the night, and if my dear friend 
M. de Fontanges were not such excellent com- 
pany — " 

He was watching her with a look of undis- 
guised admiration. 

" What has happened ? " she cried. " Are my 
friends safe ? " 

" If they are not, dear mademoiselle, it is 
entirely their own fault, for they ran hard 
enough. You see they knew the Silver Cross 
better than the friends of M. le Cardinal, and 
before one could say ' pop ' they were in the next 
house and out into the street. Like all really- 
great soldiers they used their feet better than 
they used their hands, and we have spent the 
night looking for their shadows. Smoke, mad- 
emoiselle; they melted like smoke." 

" Oh ! that is indeed good news." 

" It altogether depends on who hears the 
story. His Eminence will not evince much joy. 
We caught two of them — merely sprats though." 

"Who are they?" 

" I did not catch their names, but yourself. 
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I must save you. We have very little time to 
lose." 

I did not like M. le Vicomte's tone ; I did not 
like the way he looked at her ; and I did not like 
the manner in which he refused to meet my eye. 

" Before we move a step," I said, I must know 
what you intend to do, for I will not permit this 
lady to run any further risks. You did not make 
much haste in keeping your promise, and it is 
now broad day-light, M. de Vicomte." 

"Ah, mademoiselle," said Barrymore pleas- 
antly, " I think my friend is so much in love with 
his cellar that he would like to go back to it; 
and indeed I do not wonder at his taste. But 
he must not blame me ; when one is engaged on 
State affairs one cannot take his own time. Had 
he been alone I should not have cared, for I 
would have remembered the green seal and 
known that M. de Fontanges was happy. But 
when I thought of you, mademoiselle, I was 
terrified, and I am sure you will believe me when 
1 say I did not lose a moment." 

" I have no doubt no one could have done 
more than you have done. And now?" 

" Now I shall do myself the honour to see you 
to a place of safety, and M. de Fontanges will 
keep his appointment." 

Brown Eyes was about to ask for an explana- 
tion when I suddenly broke in — 

" My first duty is to see mademoiselle pro- 
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vided for ; I will do nothing before that. After- 
wards — " 

"You do not intend going back upon your 
word ? " 

" Not the infinitesimal part of an inch. But 
I shall not place in the hands of any one else 
what is first of all my own duty." 

" There will be a good deal of risk in it," said 
Barrymore meaningly. 

" Not more that way than the other, and if 
there were I should not hesitate ; I imagine you 
know me well enough not to doubt that." 

" Remember," said M. le Vicomte stubbornly, 
*•' I am for the Cardinal." 

" I am not in the least likely to forget it. As 
the friend of the Cardinal, perhaps you can tell 
me whether Madame de Chevreuse is still safe ? " 

" Madame de Chevreuse has the cunning of 
the Evil One. They say the Cardinal cannot 
touch her." 

" Since M. de Barrymore became the friend of 
his Eminence he has learned to form opinions. 
Mademoiselle, I suppose you would prefer to go 
there?" 

" There is nowhere else that I can go," she 
said simply. 

" Then we will set out at once. Perhaps M. le 
Vicomte will accompany us ? " 

" Not for the sceptre of the Cham of Tartary. 
I cannot afford to keep bad company — in public. 
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I see, mademoiselle, my friend has begun to 
doubt me, but none the less I am still anxious to 
do him a friendly turn. If I were seen with him 
upon the streets I should only injure myself 
without doing him any benefit, and for a certain 
person to learn that we had been together in the 
Silver Cross would be to ruin us both. It is 
still early and M. de Fontanges may be able to 
conduct you in safety. It would have been bet- 
ter had he chosen to trust me, but what would 
you have? I am sure I should do the same, 
were I in his place." 

I could not tell under the sun what game he 
was playing. That he had not deliberately and 
intentionally betrayed me I was certain, his 
nature was incapable of such an act of conscious 
perfidy. But his wild and chimerical schemes 
often led to the most curious results, and it 
seemed as if the effect of his present design had 
been to save himself and to destroy me. But 
if he really intended that, he would never have 
compromised himself by what he had done last 
night and by what he was doing this morning. 
Possibly self-interest and friendship were fight- 
ing for the mastery, and — ^which I thought very 
likely from what I knew of him — he had no very 
clear idea as to the ultimate issue himself. 

We followed him through several passages 
and at length arrived at a little window opening 
almost upon the ground and looking toward a 
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narrow lane with a high blind, wall upon the 
other side. M. le Vicomte leaped lightly through 
the window and stood for a moment or two look- 
ing up and down. 

" There is not a soul in sight," he said ; " now, 
mademoiselle, your hand, if you will do me the 
honour." 

He assisted her through the window and in an 
instant I joined them. 

" Have the goodness to take my cloak, M. de 
Fontanges, and — " he looked at me with a vol- 
ume of meaning — "you will yourself bring it 
back to my lodging — the old lodging — ^when you 
have seen mademoiselle home." 

" Will that be safe for you ? " I said, at once 
hot and cold. 

"Safe? No, but it is necessary. And lose 
no more time than you can help. Remember 
I have your word of honour." 

" I do not forget." 

" Farewell, mademoiselle. I wish you all 
happiness and good fortune, and I envy M. de 
Fontanges from the bottom of my heart — upon 
this occasion." 

We had never agreed before on the subject 
of a woman. 



CHAPTER XVI 

SOME MEN ACHIEVE GREATNESS 

The hour was that at which I have always 
found one best avoids observation, the moment 
of pause between the pleasures of the night and 
the labours of the day. So far as I could see 
we had escaped from the Silver Cross without 
detection, and the streets were altogether de- 
serted. I now breathed freely for at least Brown 
Eyes was safe, and she herself began to brighten 
visibly. She had taken my arm as we ran, but 
when we came within sight of the hotel of Mad- 
ame de Chevreuse she slackened her pace. 

" M. de Fontanges, I shall never be able to 
thank you." 

I looked down at her upturned face, and our 
eyes met. If you do not know that look, you 
have not yet begun to live. 

" You have thanked me already," I said, 
" I want no more thanks than this. You have 
told me you love me." 

" I do not remember that I have said that." 

" Not in so many words, for it was not neces- 
sary. But we both know it now, and you 
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remember, I knew it before. If I weather this 
storm — " 

" You are going back into danger? " 

" I have still the little misunderstanding with 
the Cardinal to set right, but I do not apprehend 
there will be much difficulty. If M. de Barry more 
eluded him I think I can manage. Oh! I shall 
succeed." 

But I was not so sure. 

"At any rate, whatever happens, you have 
given me something to think of, to dream of, to 
live for. I have turned my back on my old life ; 
the night is behind me, and I have set my face 
towards the morning." 

" I wish you had let me tell you — *' 

" You will tell me everything when we meet 
again. Ah, mademoiselle, a man does not 
care much when his heart is singing like 
mine. 

" And the woman ? " 

" Finds her perfect happiness when she has 
learnt the same beautiful song." 

" It may not be so easy to learn." 

" You will see. I am going to spend the rest 
of my life in teaching you." 

" My poor master ! " The spirit of audacious 
coquetry flashed out in her eyes again. She 
made me a sweeping curtsey, and then held out 
her hand to me. " Remember, I have not prom- 
ised to become your pupil." 
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" It is the same thing," I answered ; " I have 
promised for you." 

" Be wise, M. de Fontanges, and go back to 
the chateau in Picardy when you have done with 
the Cardinal." 

" That is my purpose. We shall go back to- 
gether — Monsieur and Madame." 

"And keep the sheep together — Strephon with 
his pipe and Amaryllis with the crook. Posi- 
tively I must carry the crook. Ah, monsieur, I 
thought men only dreamt when they were 
young." 

"And they grow young when Love touches 
them with her lips." 

" Good-bye, M. de Fontanges ; perhaps I shall 
hear your lesson at another time — with another 
scholar. But whatever may happen — ^whether 
we meet again or never again, I thank you from 
my heart for what you have done, and — and I 
shall not be angry — ^very angry I mean — if you 
kiss me once." 

She held up her lips to me half seriously, half 
coquettishly, and I kissed them — once? Then 
she suddenly broke from my arms and ran 
swiftly toward the house. I watched her till she 
reached the door, I waited until she disappeared 
within, and then turned away, feeling that at one 
step I was standing on the earth again, and that 
the world of enchantment lay far behind me. 

Had I been a raw boy I might have beea dis- 
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appointed, but my experience had at least taught 
me something. I was not deceived by the arch 
indifference and playful raillery with which she 
had eluded my serious advances. In her very 
denial I detected a note of surrender ; in her de- 
fence she was already preparing to throw open 
the gates. She was only fighting against herself, 
not against me ; I had conquered, she had only 
to subdue herself, and an hour or two of quiet 
thought would give me all that I desired. 

And now for M. de Barrymore, and that little 
fox the Cardinal. It was preposterous; it was 
abominable. Why could I not be permitted to 
lead my own life, and enjoy myself in my own 
way, without being dragged into matters that I 
hated, and with which I had no concern? 

Who was I to talk of good fortune? There 
were two ways stretching broad before my eyes 
— ^the one that led to peace, and love, and happi- 
ness — ^and Picardy; the other that led through 
danger, and wretchedness, to the very gate of 
the Bastille. They had both opened before me 
at the same moment, and an inexorable destiny 
was hurrying me down the one I loathed. But 
I must go ; there was no help for it ; smiling or 
frowning, I must travel. I had given my prom- 
ise to Barrymore — I was a fool to do it — ^but I 
had the knack of keeping my word to my friends, 
and however he had treated me, I would fulfil 
the obligation of honour at whatever cost, I do 
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not say, as many men would say, that I would 
not have resigned that unpleasant duty for the 
sake of love, or that my enjoyment in taking the 
pleasanter road would have been interfered with 
by leaving my impracticable friend in the lurch ; 
but a certain obstinate pride prevented my at- 
tempting it, and so I never thought of shirking 
my responsibility. 

When I reached our late lodgings I found that 
M. le Vicomte was getting on in the world. 
There was no doubt of it. He had come down 
from the — shall we say near the roof? — ^and was 
now comfortably and even luxuriously estab- 
lished on the second floor. The table was spread 
for breakfast ; the linen was good, the appoint- 
ments unexceptionable. His own person was 
brilliantly arrayed in the height of fashion. He 
wore a doublet of blue satin, slashed with pink ; 
the lace of his collar and bands was exquisite — 
and I know something of lace ; the most magnifi- 
cent sword-belt I ever saw carried a new Spanish 
rapier; and a new cloak of purple velvet hung 
over a chair. As I came in, he was giving his 
moustache an upward twist, and surveying him- 
self with evident equanimity in the mirror over 
the fireplace. On catching sight of my reflec- 
tion, for he had been too much taken up with his 
contemplation to hear my footsteps, he swung 
round slowly on his heel, and watched me re- 
moving the cloak he had lent me. 
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" Pardieu, Fontanges, your appearance is 
positively discreditable. It is well that they 
know you in this house, otherwise — " 

" Your reputation might have suffered. The 
grub and the butterfly — adversity and prosperity. 
By the way, Barrymore, where is Pierre ? " 

" Pierre has not left his address." 

" He has gone then ? " 

" Vanished like a bubble." 
And I suppose — " 

Exactly. Everything he could lay his hands 
on — he has left you nothing. I used to tell you 
it was a mistake, Fontanges, not to pay the 
fellow his wages and let him go, honestly." 

" It certainly would have been cheaper. Not 
a clean shirt?" 

" Not a clean pockethandkerchief. He said 
something about your having made him your 
heir and talked of going down to Fontanges. 
So Festu tells me, but you are better without 
the rogue ! " 

" No, I should be a great deal better with 
him," I said ruefully, thinking of the little heap 
of louis in my drawer. " Barrymore, have you 
any money?" 

"Money? No, but I have credit, which is 
infinitely better and easier to carry. But first 
we shall breakfast and then I shall relate my 
good fortune. Ah ! I see you are looking at the 
wine. I never drank any that suited my taste 
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so well before, and I took the liberty of removing 
a few dozen of Bonhommet's green seal. He 
will never miss it, poor devil." 

"How? Is he dead?" 

" No, but M. le Cardinal will be his vintner 
henceforward. Always make the most of your 
opportunities. Ah! Fontanges, that is the sec- 
ond principle of the successful man." 

"And the first?" 

" Make your opportunities. But not another 
word till we have breakfasted, then I shall give 
you illustrations of both maxims. Allans mon 
Cher!" 

I have known M. le Vicomte starve with 
equanimity and without complaint; I have seen 
him complaisant over a sprat, and beaming over 
a piece of mouldy cheese; but the man this 
morning, in the insolence of his triumph, rioted 
in the pleasure of the table. He rolled in his 
chair; he smacked his lips; he hummed little 
snatches of song, between the intervals of Peri- 
gord pie; and Bonhommet's g^een seal went 
down with a gurgle, that seemed to speak of the 
top-stone of human happiness. Under other 
circumstances the sight might have afforded me 
pleasure, but his good humour irritated me, and 
I thought he would have shown better taste if 
he had exhibited more sympathy. However, 
you cannot afford to quarrel with the man who 
gives you a breakfast — until after you have got it. 
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When he had finished he lay back in his chair 
and filling his glass held it up to the light, criti- 
cally. 

" I am going to give you a toast, M. de Fon- 
tanges/' 

" I think not," I said. " You are first going 
to give me the explanation for which I have been 
waiting so patiently. I have been taking you on 
faith since last night, M. le Vicomte, I should 
now like to have a little reason. I will listen to 
you patiently." 

" I have often told you," he answered, " if I 
had the opportunity, I should show myself the 
ablest man in France." 

" Yes, I have often heard you say that." 

" Yesterday I proved it conclusively. Mazarin 
outwitted Madame de Chevreuse, and Barrymore 
outwitted Mazarin. Now I shall tell you how it 
happened and you will ag^ee with me that I 
claim no more than my due." 

" You were always modest." 

" All really good men are modest within due 
limitations. Now you remember what happened 
the first night in the Silver Cross ? " 

" As if I were likely to forget it ! " 

"Well, as I went to Marconi's I began to 
think over it, and I came to the conclusion we 
had made a hideous mistake. It was beautifully 
conceived and admirably planned, but the con- 
sequences were certain to be serious. What we 
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had done could not be undone ; I could not re- 
turn to the Bastille and tell M. de Tremblay 
I had been labouring under a misconception. 
But in one superb instant, a brilliant idea struck 
me — I would go to M. le Cardinal." 

" It was a brilliant idea." 

" You will say that, when you hear everything. 
If you had been with me I might have suggested 
our going together, but it would not have been 
so effective." 

" That would have depended." 

" Certainly, but to tell you the truth, Fon- 
tanges, I doubted your imagination. You see, 
I reasoned it out in this way. M. de Guitaut is 
the friend of his Eminence and has been endeav- 
ouring to discover the plot against him; his 
Eminence is naturally anxious to hear what M. 
de Guitaut has learned and will te alarmed at 
his disappearance. Whoever relieves the mind 
of M. le Cardinal will secure his gratitude. 
Why should I not be the first to do it, for I am 
in possession of all the facts ? " 

"Why, indeed?" 

" By degrees the plan became perfect, and I 
was satisfied I could save us both. And I was 
as quick in the execution as I had been rapid in 
the conception. I was with the Cardinal before 
he had risen in the morning, and, though not 
without difficulty, I had the felicity of seeing 
that great man in his night-cap. He pretended 
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that he was indifferent and mistrusted me, but 
I saw through him in a moment It was a mag- 
nificent contest of wits; but I was as cunning as 
a fox, as deep as a well, and as mysterious as a 
Jesuit, and I soon had the best of him. I began 
by asking him whether M. de Guitaut had re- 
turned. He pretended to make some inquiry, 
and then I told him it was not necessary, for 1 
had brought him some information regarding 
him. At that he was all alive and wanted to 
know everything ; but that did not suit me, and I 
went on in my own way — ' Has your Eminence/ 
I said, ' ever heard of M. de Fontanges ? ' " 
" Was it necessary to bring in my name? " 
" Absolutely. I could not carry out my con- 
ception in any other way. My friend, he knew 
nothing of your existence. Then I said, * That 
is a pity, for M. de Fontanges is a dangerous 



man.' " 



" Upon my word, M. de Barrymore — " 
" Oh ! I did not spare you. * M. de Fon- 
tanges,' I said, * is the friend of a lady — I need 
not mention her name — the intimate friend of a 
lady, and promised that lady to remove M. de 
Guitaut. It is a fortunate thing that M. de Fon- 
tanges, at the very moment of executing his 
design, consulted me and confided his scheme 
to my keeping, M. le Cardinal. I am, and always 
have been, your devoted friend. I had not time 
to take other measures ; I saw no other way of 
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protecting your interests and saving a gentleman 
for whom I have the greatest admiration. I 
pretended at once to fall in with his scheme and 
assist him in carrying it out — ^and, under Provi- 
dence, M. de Guitaut owes his life to me ! ' " 

*' Oh ! " I groaned, " it was a magnificent con- 
ception — ^for you." 

" I told him how we had gone together to the 
Silver Cross, and how I had induced you to 
spare M. de Guitaut's life; and I told him how 
the idea had occurred to me of carrying M. le 
Captaine to the Bastille. He could not help 
expressing his approbation, and recognised my 
merit at once." 

*' And mine ? " I said, almost stunned by his 
colossal effrontery. 

" I had more difficulty with regard to you, 
but I think the matter is in a good train. I as- 
sured him you were a very dangerous person 
and that Madame trusted you implicitly, but 
that I had influence with you, and was prepared 
to use it. I went further — I told him you were 
already tired of plots and had promised, if the 
Cardinal pardoned you, to reveal everything 
you know, and, in addition, I hinted that you 
believed Madame had treated you badly." 

" And what did he say ? " 

" That she never treated her tools better." 

" But regarding a more important person — 
myself?" 
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" To tell you the truth, Fontanges, he says 
you will have to purchase your pardon. Other- 
Wise — 

" I see. I am still in it up to the neck." 

" Not at all. You have only to tell him all 
you know." 

" But I really know nothing." 

" It will be all the easier — especially since last 
night. You remember you gave me your word, 
Fontanges, that you would not mention having 
seen me in the Silver Cross." 

" I shall be entirely silent," I said with some 
bitterness, " with regard to the favours you have 
shewn me. I suppose I must sec the Cardinal? " 

" Certainly. I promised, on your behalf, that 
he would find you willing to serve him. If he is 
disappointed in you, it will be your own fault." 

"You seem to have satisfied him. And you 
have found him liberal ? " 

" Very — in promises — ^but one can live on 
promises if he uses them rightly. I believe I 
have made your fortune and my own." 

" Your anxiety regarding me must have ma- 
terially interfered with your own prospects." 

" Not at all, I assure you. But you must 
really be careful not to allow yourself to go too 
cheap. That is a mistake frequently made by 
very deserving people. You have only got to 
impress upon him that you are the devil of a 
fellow, that you are in the conspiracy to the neck. 
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that you are willing to serve him, and that he 
will find you as useful as myself." 

" You insist on my seeing him ? " 

" Certainly. You must be glided by my 
superior judgment." 

" Very well. I have promised and I will keep 
my word, but, M. le Vicomte, be pleased to keep 
your advice until I ask you for it, and allow me 
to conduct the interview in my own way. I am 
not so well satisfied with your suggestions in the 
case of M. de Guitaut, that I care to follow them 
in that of M. le Cardinal." 

" If you put it that way I shall not say another 
word; remember, I shall not be answerable for 
the consequences." 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE CAT AND THE MOUSE 

When one came to think of it really, Barry- 
more's plan had not been a bad one after all — 
so far as he was concerned — ^and, which was of 
infinitely more importance, it had been success- 
ful. It had had the merit of being perfectly 
plain, deliciously simple. He was the friend of 
his Eminence, he was the preserver of M. de 
Guitaut, and, whatever else he had done, had 
saved that excellent gentleman from a fortnight 
of solitary confinement. Possibly even, he had 
contributed by his action to the events of last 
night, and altogether he had so far ridden 
triumphant on the top of the wave. 

But what of M. le Vicomte de Fontanges? 
He had certainly been painted with another 
brush and on another canvas. His position was 
altogether different and not quite so amusing — 
a conspirator who had plotted treason, an enemy 
who had struck an open blow, a traitor who was 
now preparing to sell his supposed friends. That 
was the picture ; that was the position. My life 
was already sufficiently complicated, but if I 

226 
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followed Barrymore's suggestions I should cer- 
tainly not do anything that would tend to sim- 
plify it. This was a strange . prelude to the 
simple, country life of which I had been dream- 
ing. Yet there was no help for it — sooner or 
later I must see the Cardinal ; and even if I were 
unwilling, it would be better to meet him of my 
own motion than wait until I was arrested, as 
I certainly should be. But what was I to say to 
him? What excuse should I offer in extenua- 
tion of my conduct? Should I tell him the whole 
truth? Bah ! he would not believe me and would 
imagine I was again deceiving him. He would 
still take Barrymore's absurd story as the true 
version, authenticated as it was by the nice little 
tale that, by this time, M. de Guitaut had poured 
into his ear, and the letter I was supposed to 
have written. Oh! no. M. de Fontanges was 
unquestionably a conspirator — a dangerous con- 
spirator — ^and as such he would go down in 
history to the end of the chapter, whatever he 
might protest to the contrary. 

But I knew that I could not play this role 
even if I had been willing. If I attempted it 
I should at once be detected, for in reality I 
knew nothing, and had not Barrymore's power 
of invention. My best course, indeed my only 
course, was to trust to chance and be guided by 
circumstances. It was not an heroic role to play, 
but it was a natural one, and I had really no 
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taste for heroics. As a man of the world I had 
discovered that the hero was generally impos- 
sible and always uncomfortable. 

M. de Barrymore, very magnificent and im- 
portant, insisted on following me to the Hotel 
de Cleves, where his Eminence resided at that 
time. He had supplied me with a stiit of clothes 
and had even offered me his new cloak, though 
I saw he was relieved when I refused to accept 
it ; but his friendship did not carry him so far as 
to accompany me. I felt I could not ask it; 
prosperity and misfortune are both too proud to 
rub skirts ; but certainly M. le Vicomte's new im- 
portance was something to witness. He strutted 
and blew himself out with the dignity of a pro- 
vincial mayor; he made a thousand gestures 
with his riding switch, and was altogether so 
changed in his manner that I should hardly have 
known him. 

When we entered the Cardinal's ante-chamber, 
which we did almost together, we entered as 
strangers to one another, and I was certainly 
surprised to see the progress M. le Vicomte had 
made. He appeared to know every one. This 
gentleman he buttonholed mysteriously, that he 
clapped familiarly on the shoulder. His voice 
could be heard above that of everybody. His 
estates had grown enormously in extent; his 
chateaux were twice as numerous as ever I had 
thought them ; and as for the conspiracy, he had 
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it all at his fingers' ends and took the credit upon 
himself of having crushed it. I could not help 
admiring him; he was certainly magnificent. 
He passed me two or three times without recog- 
nizing me, but when our eyes met at a distance, 
a conscious drooping of an eyelid shewed me 
that the heart of my friend was still with me, 
notwithstanding the immense difference be- 
tween us. 

If M. de Barrymore felt himself at home, he 
was much happier than myself, and it was quite 
a relief to me when I was summoned into the 
Cardinal's presence. I caught my breath, set- 
tled my collar, and tried to look as unconcerned 
as I was able, though I could hardly call the 
effort a successful one. But I certainly felt 
better when I came into the Cardinal's chamber. 
The suspense was over and I was face to face 
with the danger. He was only a man after all, 
and by no means so good a man as myself. 

There he was, the little fox of a Cardinal, 
writing at a table, and pretending not to see me 
as I came in. Oh ! I knew nothing of Cardinals, 
but I knew something about men and women, 
and I knew that he was a good deal more inter- 
ested in me than he was in the paper under his 
hand. 

" You may leave us," he said to the gentle- 
man who had introduced me, and without look- 
ing up ; " you may leave us. M. de Fontanges 
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is not a dangerous person." He went on writing, 
unconcernedly. 

I said to myself that his Eminence was a 
person of courage or desired me to think so. 
Then he laid down his pen after wiping^ it care- 
fully, folded his hands, and looked up at me out 
of his cunning Italian eyes. 

" You may sit down, M. le Vicomte de Fon- 
tanges." 

He laid a stress upon my title, as much as to 
say he knew all about me. I bowed and sat 
down without a word. 

" Why have you come here to see me? " 

" Because your Eminence has sent for me." 

"Ah! A very excellent reason. Was there 
no other?" 

" None that I can think of at present," 

" I have become so far interested in you that 
I have been reading the very interesting memoir 
which has been compiled regarding you. It is 
really interesting." 

" You do me too much honour." 

" There has been a good deal of variety in 
your life." 

"That is all, I am afraid, that can be said 
for it." 

" You have certainly been a man of action." 

It was as well for both of us that he did not 
know my feelings at that moment. 

" I have made a good deal out of the material." 
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He glanced at my face as though he did not 
appreciate my remark, and continued suavely — 

" Facts known regarding the person called 
Alphonse de Fontanges. 

1. Bom the younger son of Henri Fontanges, 

Vicomte de Fontanges. 

2. Intended for the priesthood and some time 

educated at Pontoise for that purpose. 

3. Early developed depraved habits and in- 

duced a novice to accompany him from 
the convent at Amiens. 

4. Was suspected of breaking into the church 

at Amboise. 

5. Enlisted in the Regiment of Picardy and 

made several campaigns with credit. 

6. Mortally wounded his Colonel, after hav- 

ing run away with his Colonel's wife. 

7. Was two years a prisoner of Vincennes. 

8. Since that time has supported himself in 

Paris by means of cards, and is looked 
upon as a dangerous opponent. 

9. Became acquainted with Madame de 

Chevreuse, though it is not known at 

what time, and was intrusted by her 

with important secrets. 
10. Was concerned in the affair of the Silver 

Cross. 
" Thas is the history of M. de Fontanges, so far 
as it goes." 

" It is very incomplete, your Eminence, but 
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that is one of the disadvantages of having your 
life written by one who is not exactly a well- 
wisher." 

" Have you anything to add to it ? " 

" No, but there is a good deal that requires 
explanation." 

Though he was a Churchman he was endowed 
with a thin sense of humour, for I saw the flick- 
ering light of humanity under the sallow smile 
of the priest. But even when his natural feeling 
was touched, his laugh was not a pleasant one 
to hear. 

" We are in entire agreement upon that sub- 
ject. I propose, with your permission, to satisfy 
myself regarding certain details. By the way, 
your brother is lately dead ? " 

I bowed. 

"And Fontanges is a desirable place. It is 
a great pity." 

I would have given a good deal to know what 
was a great pity, and to tell you the truth I was 
afraid to ask, for I more than suspected his 
meaning. 

" I have every reason to believe you are a 
dangerous man, and — ^there is no reason why I 
should not speak plainly — all the more danger- 
ous because you are not a fool. There are two 
matters that satisfy me on that point — ^the fact 
that Madame de Chevreuse selected you to re- 
move M. de Guitaut, which was not a thing easy 
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of accomplishment, and this letter written by 
yourself, which displays a good deal of clever- 
ness. You made one mistake in the Guitaut 
affair, M. de Fontanges — one should never 
select a fool and a coxcomb as his accomplice." 

Poor Barrymore ! If he had only heard that, 
it would have broken his heart. 

" I have been considering your case and I 
have almost made up my mind regarding you. 
I think on the whole it would be better for my 
own peace and the peace of your neighbours, 
that you should be removed from the sphere of 
your late activity, and as the air of Vincennes 
did not seem to do you much good — sit down 
M. de Fontanges — I shall provide you with a 
more suitable lodging. There is only one thing 
more — ^you are in possession of certain informa- 
tion which I desire to obtain, and I am afraid — 
it pains me to say it — ^but I am afraid I shall be 
compelled to— ah! press you a little on that 
subject." 

Ciel! And I knew no more than a child. 

" It is not an encouraging prospect, your 
Eminence." 

" No, the rack is seldom a pleasant object of 
contemplation," he purred, *' and I daresay you 
would like to avoid it. It is possible." 

I knew that he was watching me furtively and 
I never moved a muscle. After all one does not 
play at cards for nothing. 
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" It is possible," he went on, " that I might 
still see my way to remit your punishment, if — " 
If, your Eminence," I suggested. 
If I found you useful," he answered slowly, 
as if weighing his words. 

" I should not like to promise to do anything 
I could not perform." 

" I see you are growing modest, M. de Fon- 
tanges," he said with his dry smile, " but I shall 
take care that you do everything in your power, 
or — " and he nodded his head significantly. 

" I am willing to take the risk," I answered, 
now knowing the role I had to play. 

" I do not lay much stress upon anything your 
friend, M. de Barrymore, may say, though I 
think he is now devoted to my interest and he 
has done me a useful service; but he tells me 
you are not satisfied with Madame de Chevreuse, 
and that is the reason we did not catch you last 
night with the other sheep." 

"That lady, your Eminence, has not treated 
me with great consideration." 

" I am not sure whether you are lying or 
telling me the truth — it is not material to my 
purpose. I know you were deeply in her con- 
fidence : I know she trusted you. And now you 
will answer my questions truly, and without 
equivocation as you value your life ; for remem- 
ber, M. de Fontanges, where my hand falls, it 
crushes into dust." 
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The wolf had shown his fangs at last, but little 
Red Bonnet was not quite so simple as she was 
represented in the nursery tale. 

" Though I have been the friend of Madame 
de Chevreuse, your Eminence must not look 
upon me as your enemy. I shall do all that is in 
my power to satisfy you." 

" Then you will satisfy me best by telling me 
the truth. Has Madame de Chevreuse any 
reason to believe that you are dissatisfied with 
her?" 

" So far as I am concerned, none." 

" Has she any reason to withhold her confi- 
dence from you?" 

" On the contrary, she has every reason to 
trust me further." 

" Is she, so far, aware that you intended to pay 
me this visit?" 

" I am certain that no one could be more 
astonished than herself." 

" Then you are the man I want, and if you do 
not carry out my instructions successfully, to the 
last letter — to the last letter, M. de Fontanges — 
I will send you to the rack and from that to a 
dungeon. I shall accept no excuse : I shall make 
no allowance. Nothing will justify you but 
success. If you fail me, I do not care what the 
cause may be, you have already heard your 
sentence and you cannot escape me." 

" That is hardly reasonable, your Eminence — ^" 
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" It IS too late to talk of reason. You should 
have considered that before you attempted to 
lift your hand against me. It is the last word." 

" Then," I said, " I am compelled to accept 
your conditions." 

I confess I was beginning to think I had not 
acted so adroitly as I had supposed. 

" I have broken the neck of your little plot, 
M. de Fontanges; I have scattered it to the 
winds and I do not think it will trouble me 
again. M. de Beaufort was arrested last night, 
but — I have not yet been able to lay my hands 
on the guiding spirit of the whole. You under- 
stand me?" 

I bowed gravely, though I was not quite so 
clear as the Cardinal seemed to imagine. 

" I have not been able to lay my hands upon 
her yet, but I shall do it with your assistance." 

" I am afraid your Eminence sets me an im- 
possible task." 

" Then it will be the worse for yourself ; but 
I do not think it is impossible. It is imperatively 
necessary that I should secure Madame's papers. 
She is certain to have them in her possession, 
and I am not at present desirous of seizing them 
openly. That will be done more effectively by 
your means." 

" But how am I to accomplish it? " 

"You are her friend, M. de Fontanges, and 
you must answer the question yourself. I 
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should imagine, if you do not know already, the 
first thing to do is to learn where they are con- 
cealed. But — " and again he laughed softly, 
*'with the recollection of my promise behind 
you, I do not doubt you will find an expedient. 
That will act as a spur to your ingenuity." 

" I should prefer that you asked me to do 
anything else." 

I had an idea all through that he wanted some- 
thing of this kind, and I had made up my mind 
that the best course was to appear to consent, 
and once I had got out of his presence, endeav- 
our to escape from France, if I was able. But 
I judged it safest to consent with apparent re- 
luctance. I felt that I had as much chance of 
obtaining the papers of Madame de Chevreuse 
as I had of securing the Queen's jewels. 

" One cannot always follow his tastes, M. de 
Fontanges, you have done that too long. When 
do you propose to make the attempt? " 

" The sooner one discharges a disagreeable 
duty the better. There is no time like the pres- 
ent. I shall set about it at once." 

" I shall give you ten days." 

"That will be more than sufficient, your 
Eminence." 

" In ten days you will either have carried out 
my intentions, or you will have known the 
danger of conspiracy. If you succeed, you will 
earn my gratitude : if you fail — And now you 
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will return to your old lodging in the meantime. 
It is convenient." 

" It will answer excellently." 

" And M. de Barrymore will bring me any in- 
formation you have to communicate. I can 
trust him, for he is too great a fool to prove 
much of a rog^e." 

" Your Eminence misjudges him." 

" He may be a greater rogue than I think. 
It does not matter. And remember, M. de Fon- 
tanges, it is useless for you to attempt to escape 
me. If you do, M. de Paris will have a word to 
whisper in your ear." 

" Your Eminence appears to know me inti- 
mately—do you think I am the kind of person 
who would attempt so foolish a scheme? But 
there is one matter — Madame de Chevreuse has 
still powerful friends — if I should need assist- 



ance — " 



The Cardinal laughed softly. 

" You need not be afraid, M. de Fontanges. 
Henceforward you have only to speak and you 
will find a friend of mine at your elbow. Even 
when you imagine you are alone " — ^he sounded 
his bell with a languid air — " I shall not be far 
away. Shew this gentleman out. Good morn- 
ing, M. le Vicomte, and — Remember." 

And he had the impertinence to threaten me 
with his forefinger. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

AFTER ALL WOMAN IS THE BETTER MAN 

I went home in a kind of dream, and with very 
much the same feeling as if I had heard the sen- 
tence of death pronounced upon me. No one 
knew better than myself that the Cardinal had 
imposed an impossible task on me, which I 
could never accomplish. Even if I had known 
Madame de Chevreuse and had been disposed to 
use her friendship for the purpose of securing 
her correspondence, how was I to succeed ? But 
Madame de Chevreuse was not at all likely to 
take me into her confidence ; I was the last person 
in the world she would be disposed to trust ; she 
had already refused to recognise me and had treat- 
ed me with contempt ; there was not the slightest 
chance of my being admitted across her threshold. 
And if I did not make the attempt — ^what then? 
The Cardinal had informed me, almost in so many 
words, that my movements would be watched 
and that I could not stir a step without his knowl- 
edge. Even now his spies were probably shadow- 
ing me : my first movement toward escape would 
be the signal for my arrest. Success on the one 
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hand and flight on the other were equally impos- 
sible, and only by the one or the other could I 
avoid the horrible fate he had promised me. 
There had been no jest in his words ; he had been 
perfectly in earnest. He would show me no mer- 
cy. On which horn of the dilemma should I 
choose impalement? I say it was like a dream — 
all except the consequences. If I had been a 
dangerous conspirator I could not have been 
treated more infamously. I had been the jest 
and sport of a most outrageous chance. Every 
smiling circumstance had involved me further 
and further in difficulties, and while I had been 
congratulating myself on my good fortune, I had 
been preparing for myself an awful cataclysm. 
A few days ago I had not a thought in the world ; 
I had whistled in the face of care and shrugged 
my shoulders at debts and duns. I had looked 
on politics as a matter with which I had no con- 
cern, or rather as a mystery conducted in another 
planet. And now I had been whirled into the 
midst of this unknown world, and was being 
tossed about as a shuttlecock among contending 
parties, for neither of whom I cared a wheat 
straw. What was Madame de Chevreuse to me? 
What concern had I with the Cardinal? And 
yet I was being pressed to death between them. 

My head whirled with the thought ; I could not 
tell what was the right thing to do, and yet, I 
must do something. I had no desire to be snuffed 
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out like a candle, with a sleek Churchman to han- 
dle the snuffers. I should — I must — make a 
fight for my life some way and — I would see 
Brown Eyes. 

That was the first thing to do: that was the 
right thing to do. And I would insist on see- 
ing Madame de Chevreuse again. She had got 
me into this horrible entanglement and she must 
get me out of it. I would lay all the facts be- 
fore her; I would explain everything. I would 
do more; I would warn her of the Cardinal's 
purpose and declare that he had entrusted me 
with the mission of robbing her of her papers. 
That was the truth. My blood began to boil 
when I thought of it in that way. This sly ec- 
clesiastic — this low-bom foreigner — ^had actually 
commissioned me — ^the Vicomte de Fontanges — 
to steal a lady's private correspondence ; and had 
threatened to punish me if I failed. 

Only with the help of Madame de Chevreuse 
would it be possible for me to escape ; there was 
no other door of hope. She had ample means; 
she had many friends, and my warning must 
count for something. And then, I knew I had a 
friend at her car — Madame de Chevreuse must 
save me. 

Barrymore returned home shortly after me, as 
magnificent and splendidly important as ever. 
He had just purchased a horse, for which, how- 
ever, I learned that he had not yet paid, and he 
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declared there was nothing like it in France and 
that he had bought it a bargain. 

" It seems to be a long price," I remarked when 
he told me what it was to cost. 

"That is a matter of no importance. The 
Cardinal will pay for everything. My dear f on- 
tanges, I have certainly fallen on my feet." 

" If it lasts—" 

" Oh ! it will last ! M. le Cardinal recognises 
merit. But I will tell you a secret — you do not 
seem to have impressed him so favourably." 

" He has been taking you into his confidence 
then?" 

" He trusts me implicitly. I always told you 
I was made for a politician. In confidence, Fon- 
tanges, I may tell you, he has asked me to keep 
my eye upon you. He has told me that my for- 
tune depends upon my never letting you out of my 
sight." 

" That will not be a very serious duty. But 
who is watching you, Barrymore ? " 

" I have said his Eminence trusts me implicit- 
ly. What do you mean, M. de Fontanges?" 
The Vicomte did not like my question. 

" Oh ! nothing. But I do not trust the Car- 
dinal." 

" You would have done better if you had fol- 
lowed my advice, but you are a headstrong per- 
son and would always take your own way. 
Fontanges, I am for the Cardinal, body atid soul." 
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" You were always enthusiastic, my poor friend. 
It IS a pity you should waste so much good ma- 
terial on so insignificant an object." 

" You will see," he said, complacently arrang- 
ing the lace of his bands, " you will see. Credit 
is an excellent test of the way a man is getting on 
in the world, and in two days I have spent a hun- 
dred and fifty livres without paying them. And 
how have I managed that? A little smile from 
the Cardinal — ^and, chrri Every man opens his 
purse to me." 

" Keep him smiling, if possible. And now, M. 
le Vicomte, let us get to business. The Cardinal 
has not begun to smile on me, and I am com- 
pelled to look after my affairs." 

" You have got a lesson, mon cher: I hope you 
will be careful." 

" Yes, this afternoon I intend to pay Madame 
de Chevreuse another visit." 

" Fontanges, I implore you — " 

" Ah I I see. The Cardinal has not given you 
his entire confidence. But as you have confided 
one event to me, M. de Barrymore, I shall make 
you my confidant in another. His Eminence has 
gone the way of all flesh — even Cardinals, it 
seems, are mortal. He has fallen in love with Mad- 
ame de Chevreuse and is willing to forgive her 
everything. Knowing how much that lady es- 
teems me, he has accredited me his ambassador 
— and I am carrying with me this afternoon whole 
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armfuls of affectionate speeches. You would not 
believe how eloquent and persuasive he was." 

Barrymore was really touched; he thought I 
had taken leave of my senses. 

"You are mad/' he cried, "you are going 
straight to destruction. It is not jest! If you 
knew what the Cardinal said about you — " 

" I should have an excellent idea of what he 
said when I gave him my entire attention for half 
an hour. He has the power of making himself 
wonderfully plain when he likes. I am sorry 
you do not approve, but I must see Madame." 

" I know," said the Vicomte despairingly, 
" nothing will give you sense. You are not 
changed in the slightest. It is the girl with the 
brown eyes. And, Fontanges, though it breaks 
my heart, I must tell the Cardinal." 

" You are at perfect liberty to tell the Cardinal 
I informed you I was going to see Madame de 
Chevreuse this afternoon, and that I thought — 
Oh ! that I should succeed in his suit. But if 
you mention the young lady directly or indirectly, 
I warn you, the Cardinal will smile on you in 
a different fashion. I should not hesitate to go 
back on my word and let him know how you 
served him last night at the Silver Cross." 

I really could not find it in my heart to blame 
Barrymore, and I did not like to say anything 
that might cloud his dreams of future advance- 
ment. I am certain, from beginning to end, he 
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had never really thought of being unfaithful to 
me, and even now, in the midst of all his en- 
thusiasm for his new master, he was honestly de- 
sirous of seeing me prosper. I knew that for a 
•minute or two he had been hanging doubtfully 
between his new devotion and his old friendship, 
and I was glad that the former had triumphed, 
especially as it was exactly what I wanted. The 
Cardinal would see that I was losing no time. 

At the same time I was sorry when I thought 
of how it might fare with Barrymore afterwards, 
when he had to go back with the story that I 
had disappeared. I knew that I dare not give 
him a hint — ^that would be to trifle with his im- 
practicable loyalty, and I should only suffer for 
it. But this was looking some distance before 
me, and there was a good deal to arrange before 
that time came. At the last moment I might be 
able to help him, but at present it was not to be 
thought of. 

I was surprised and delighted to learn that 
Madame de Chevreuse would see me at once. I 
had sent in my name with many misgivings and 
had not hoped for so favourable an answer. How 
well I remembered this room! How much had 
happened since the last time I stood in it ! There 
was the very spot where I had knelt blindfold; 
there was the sofa on which I had seen the rid- 
ing switch lying ; and there was the armoire from 
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which she had taken the miserable little silver 
cross that had wrought me so much mischief. 
It seemed like a century ago, with a memory as 
fresh as of yesterday. The last time I had been 
here my head had been full of love passages and 
amorous secrets ; now I was as grave as an exe- 
cutioner and almost as hopeless as his victim. 
The last time — Ah I I remembered the moment 
when Brown Eyes had dropped her cloak, and 
her fresh, young beauty had flooded my heart 
with a new life. I never believed much in sud- 
den changes or immediate reformation. But 
there was no doubt, I had changed. I desired 
to live as strongly as ever, but somehow now it 
was for a different reason. I desired happiness, 
but the object of my desire was altogether of an- 
other kind. I thought with a kind of nausea of 
my shiftless life, and in some way I felt that in 
lighting now I was fighting for what I would, 
hardly a fortnight ago, have laughed at as ridicu- 
lous. I was fighting — for myself certainly — ^but 
chiefly I was fighting for a woman. 

I do not imagine I put these things very clear- 
ly to myself at that time — it is only after one 
gets out of the fire that he sees how he is burnt 
— ^but I was very serious and very much in earn- 
est — a state of mind entirely new to me. It was 
imperative that Madame de Chevreuse should help 
me, otherwise I was lost. It was clear that she 
was still powerful, and had managed with such 
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skill that the Cardinal had not sufficient evidence 
against her. If she mistrusted me still, she would 
do nothing for me, and if she suspected that I 
had any ulterior designs, her own sense of the 
insecurity of her position would make her careful 
in dealing with me. 

Yes, it was best to tell her everjrthing. 

" M. le Vicomte, you are not afraid to visit a 
woman in disgrace ? '* 

At the sound of the voice I turned round. 
Certainly if Madame de Chevreuse was in dis- 
grace, it did not seem to have affected her. Her 
lips were as red, her eyes as brilliant and spark- 
ling, her smile as arch yet tender, as if immortal 
youth had made her his own. It was not won- 
derful that men had wrecked their lives and for- 
tunes for her sake, and it was not wonderful that 
Mazarin was afraid of her. Hers was the beauty 
that dazzles and blinds, the beauty that attracts 
and destroys. 

I bowed gjavely and was silent for a moment. 

" Madame was born superior to all fortune. 
She is Fortune's self." 

" Words, M. de Fontanges. The Italian priest 
says I am ruined." 

" A priest, even a Cardinal, is not always in- 
spired, madame." 

" No, they sometimes make mistakes. But we 
all make mistakes." 

" Grave mistakes, madame," I said. 
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" I made a mistake regarding you, M. de Fon- 
tanges, and I beg your pardon. I shall never for- 
get the manner in which you forgave my ingrati- 
tude. There are few of the men I know who 
would have done what you did." 

I could not imagine what I had done to deserve 
so much praise ; but if she was mistaken, it was 
a mistake in the right direction, and it was not 
at present necessary for me to set her right. 

" I am glad to merit your approval. I hope I 
did my duty as a gentleman." 

" Had it not been for your warning at Bon- 
hommet's last night, all my friends would have 
been arrested — M. de Campion says there is no 
doubt of that. And you did it after I had re- 
fused to receive or recognise you and had de- 
clared I did not know you, monsieur. It was 
more than magnanimous." 

" I admit that I was hurt by your suspicions, 
madame, but I knew that you acted under a mis- 
apprehension, and I was all the more anxious to 
set you right." 

" I dared not have looked for so much loyalty 
— I even tell you I was astonished when I heard 
it. I suppose I am growing old, M. de Fontan- 
ges ; a woman should cease to be ambitious when 
she is no longer beautiful." 

" If madame waits till then — " 

" At least I am too old for flattery. You do 
not understand: I am surrounded by spies — at 
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home, abroad, everywhere. I could fight Riche- 
lieu — he was a man — ^but this little priest stabs 
in the dark, and fights behind a petticoat. I can 
trust no one; he has poisoned the air I breathe. 
I thought you were like the rest: I believed you 
had sold my secret to the Cardinal, and when you 
called upon me — you are a bold man, M, de Fon- 
tanges. I have learned since how great my debt 
is, and I think now I should have trusted you 
more fully." 

" If you had, I can assure you my position 
would have been different." 

" Your position ! " 

" Mine, madame. It may not be a matter of 
much importance to others, but it is of great in- 
terest to myself. I had the honour of an inter- 
view with his Eminence this morning." 

"An interview, this morning!" 

" An invitation from that personage is some- 
times a doubtful compliment, and I can assure 
you I did not seek it of my own wish. He put 
bis views very plainly before me, and as they are 
part of the history, and concern yourself, I 
came to the conclusion that it was my duty to see 
you at the earliest moment." 

I spoke very gravely, but she did not answer. 
She was watching me intently and trying to read 
the mind that lay behind my words. 

" You have doubtless heard," I went on, " how 
the matter of M. de Guitaut miscarried, and the 
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reason why it failed. If )K)u will pardon me for 
saying so much, I do not think that I was so 
much to blame for that, since I believed at the 
time he was only a rascally lawyer — ^all lawyers 
are rascals — and I did not at the time recognise 
its importance. Then followed the affair of last 
night, and you know what part I took in that. 
In some respects it is a matter for regret that 
I have appeared to be acting in your interests 
throughout, and I assure y6u it is not my fault 
that I have been recognised. I am believed to 
have been your friend — ^your enemies say, your 
accomplice, and entirely in your confidence. We 
know, madame, it is ridiculous, but unfortunately 
the Cardinal thinks differently." 

" The little — " She was magnificent in her 
contempt. 

" Madame spoke of spies — I believe there are 
two of those gentlemen waiting for me, opposite 
}Our hotel. Oh! I can assure you his Eminence 
has been most liberal in his attentions and prom- 



ises." 



" What has he promised you ? " 
" The rack and a prison, madame, and I am 
assured, in promises of that description he sel- 
dom fails to keep his word." 

And after that you have come to see me? " 
That was really the reason why I came to see 
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you. 
" What can I do for you ? " 
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" I will tell you in a moment. I have already 
informed you that the Cardinal imagines I am 
fully in your secrets and he forgets that I am 
a gentleman. He was good enough to inform me 
that there was one way in which I could avoid the 
unpleasant consequences he held out before me." 

" Then there is a way ? " 

" Yes, a short and easy way. He has not yet 
exhausted his enmity — ^perhaps even he does not 
feel himself safe; he is determined to bring you 
within his power. And for that purpose he was 
good enough to lay upon me the task of robbing 
madame of her papers and correspondence." 

The beautiful face hardened and then relaxed 
with a smile. 

" That was the way in which I was to purchase 
my pardon," I went on, " but the Vicomte de Fon- 
tanges and Cardinal Mazarin look at these things 
in a different way. It is perhaps the accident of 
birth. Now, madame, I am not in love with the 
rack and the prison, and another way has oc- 
curred to me." 

" I am listening, M. de Fontanges." 

" That, with your assistance, I might be able 
to leave France — " 

" And Fontanges ? I have heard." 

" I prefer my head to Fontanges. There is 
no other way." 

" I think there is. You have helped me : I 
th^ll help you. My wit against the Cardinal." 
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" Madame has tried that already," I said doubt- 
fully. 

" We have not yet finished. Monsieur, you 
shall not leave France. You shall not lose Fon- 
tanges. The Cardinal will have my papers, and 
your hands will take them to him." 

" But that will ruin you ! " I cried, staring at 
her. 

" Oh ! I am prepared to take the consequences," 
she answered, smiling. " You see, M. de Fon- 
tanges, I shall have the advantage of editing my 
memoirs before they are submitted to him, and 
your warning has come in time. He will only 
learn so much from my papers as to induce him 
to wish he knew more." 

" It is an inspiration," I cried ; " I should never 
have dreamt of it." 

" You forget you are only a man — ^men often 
forget that. The scheme will be quite simple. 
I shall not be at home this evening." 

" Then we must defer the matter till to-mor- 
row." 

" On the contrary," she said, smiling, " you 
must finish everything to-night. You will find 
my correspondence in the cabinet in my boudoir 
and I leave you in charge of my house. But you 
must have a witness of your theft, monsieur. 
You will write to the Cardinal that you have dis- 
covered where I keep my papers, and if he will 
lend you a friend you can put them in his hands 
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this evening. He will not hesitate and will sus- 
pect nothing. And now, M. de Fontanges, that 
being settled, there is another matter regarding 
which I wish to speak to you." 

I inclined my head. 

" You must marry Mademoiselle de Peyronnet. 
Even for her own sake it is indispensable." 

" I must marry Mademoiselle de Peyronnet," 
I stammered. 

" You cannot help yourself. You have com- 
promised her terribly. Think of what you have 
done." 

" You are jesting with me, madame. I never 
saw the lady in my life." 

" You forget yourself, monsieur. You forget 
her family and that she is akinswomanof myown." 

" I cannot forget what I never knew. I have 
no doubt, provided you are serious, that the lady 
is charming, but I cannot marry her." 

" This mav be more serious than the Cardinal. 
You will find it dangerous to trifle with her 
after—" 

" But I have not trifled with her. How could 
I, madame ? " 

" You 'know that best yourself! Young, beau- 
tiful, an heiress — certainly M. le Vicomte has 
changed from the gentleman of a fortnight ago." 

" I am changed and that is the reason I refuse." 

"Am I to understand you never thought of 
marriage ? " 
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" With that lady, never. I will tell you the 
truth, madame — I am already in love." 

"How many women can you love at once?" 

" One in a lifetime. I shall be open with you. 
I know you have little reason to think well of me. 
I have been a poor sort of gentleman in the past, 
and I suppose you will think it is only in keep- 
ing with the rest when I tell you I intend to mar- 
ry your waiting-maid, if she will have me." 

Madame looked at me incredulously as if she 
could not believe her ears. Then she began to 
laugh and laughed till the tears actually ran 
down her cheeks. I should not have wondered 
if she had expressed astonishment, or even in- 
dignation at the mesalliance I contemplated, but 
I was at a loss to explain the undisguised amuse- 
ment she exhibited. Had I shewn myself less 
grave and serious there might have been more ex- 
cuse for her. 

" Fie, M. de Fontanges ; a waiting-maid ! 
You forget that you are now M. le Vicomte." 

" I am afraid I am the man first and the Vi- 
comte afterwards. It is a matter of education and 
temperament." 

*' But I thought you had known so many 
women — " 

" Whom I did not marry. That is the reason 
I am so anxious to marry this one. When a 
man is young, madame, he wants to marry a par- 
ticular woman because he does not know any 
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other; when he is older he wants to marry — for 
the contrary reason." 

" That may be satisfactory to you, but it can- 
not be so satisfactory to M. de Peyronnet, whose 
sister you have compromised. And — I am afraid 
you have made her love you, M. de Fontanges." 

" I have never seen her in my life, madame. 
It is altogether a mistake." 

" But she confesses almost so much herself." 

" Then she is — ^labouring under a singular de- 
lusion." 

" I always thought Denise de Peyronnet singu- 
larly clear-minded, but perhaps you will be able 
to explain her mistake. If you will permit me, 
monsieur, I shall send her here to you." 

She bowed to me with a fantastic mockery 
that was yet infinitely charming aild with a 
flashing mischief in her eyes, and before I could 
answer her she had left me standing alone. The 
mischief is in these women — one and all, I said 
to myself. They will never give one peace for 
a moment, for no sooner am I out of one entangle- 
ment than I am hard and fast in another. It is 
bad enough to answer for the sins I have com- 
mitted, but to be accused of sins of which I know 
nothing is more than flesh and blood can bear. 
What have I to do with Mademoiselle de Pey- 
ronnet. I never heard her name ; I never dreamt 
of her existence. Peyronnet? I remembered 
the head of the family was accused by Mazarin 
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and executed by Richelieu, but I knew no more ; 
I wanted to know no more. And just at a time 
when I had turned over a new leaf — when I had 
found the woman I loved with all my heart — it 
was atrocious. But nothing would shake me — 
I would marry the girl I loved in spite of all the 
world. 

The door opened slowly; she was evidently 
afraid to enter and I did not wonder ; I was anx- 
ious to know what sort of person had asserted 
this novel claim upon me, and had evidently in- 
vented a story of which I was the hero for some 
purpose of her own. Old, I had no doubt, and 
plain, for I have always found the plain women 
the most courageous in these matters. 

She was certainly a long time in opening the 
door. It was never a habit of mine to turn my 
back either on an enemy or a woman and I walked 
straight across the room. My hand was almost 
upon the door handle when through the half 
opened door I caught a glimpse of shining silk 
and floating lace. I retreated two or three steps 
and stood the picture of expectation. And after 
that I was only able to stand gazing, for I could 
not utter a word for my life. My eyes were rivet- 
ed on the lovely face before me: my heart was 
sounding in my breast like the drums of an army. 
I did not know whether I was awake or dreaming. 

" M. de Fontanges, I have just learned you do 
not know me." 
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" Brown Eyes," I gasped. 

" Monsieur, to the world I am Denise de Pey- 
ronnet." 

" But I thought — I was a blind fool, mademoi- 
selle—I thought—" 

" That you could say to the waiting-maid what 
you dared not say to the mistress. We shall for- 
get everything that has occurred." 

I saw it all in a moment. I could not imagine 
how I had ever made the mistake ; at that moment 
it seemed like treason. The shock of astonish- 
ment was still fresh upon me, but there was too 
much at stake for me to allow my surprise to 
master me. 

" I have already made one mistake," I said 
gravely, " I shall not make another. Mademoi- 
selle, I have not forgotten; I shall never forget. 
I told you the first time we met, and not alto- 
gether in jest, that you were opening the door of 
a new world for me to enter; I say the same 
thing now in perfect seriousness. You will 
come with me ? " 

The air of coquetry had disappeared ; her face 
was as serious as my own. 

" When a woman loves, she trusts. Yes, I 
will come." 

When Madame de Chevreuse returned to the 
room, she found Mademoiselle and myself so busy 
with the present and the future that we did not 
notice her entrance. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE WAY THE WORLD IS GOVERNED 

^' M. le Cardinal, 

" I am aware that you entertain the worst opin- 
ion regarding me. I do not complain of that, for 
I have probably deserved it. I now, however, 
hasten to inform you that I have not lost an in- 
stant in carrying out your instructions, and I 
beg to assure you that everything promises a suc- 
cessful issue to your wishes and — ^am I too bold 
in adding? my own regeneration. In a happy 
moment I called upon the person in whom I am 
aware you take an interest so vivid and natural, 
and found her so little distressed by recent events, 
that one might find it difficult to imagine she had 
the slightest connection with them. You will per- 
haps permit me to venture the remark that that 
is the way of some women. This person is, how- 
ever, so far from imagining that I am now devot- 
ed to your service, that she has not in the slightest 
degree disguised from me the feeling she still 
entertains regarding you, and has actually sug- 
gested that I should take part in a new scheme 
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which it is not her intention should conduce to 
your peace and happiness. My answer has at 
once satisfied her and myself; that it will also 
satisfy you is a matter which I am desirous of 
leaving to your own judgment and discernment. 
I may, however, say that Madame has still the 
most implicit confidence in my fidelity and attach- 
ment; she imagines that in her protection I see 
my own safety, which, until my interview with 
your Eminence, I honestly believed to be the case. 
Perhaps also her hatred of a certain exalted per- 
sonage pursued to feminine altitudes, has deprived 
her of that clearness for which she has always 
been distinguished, but I think I may now say, 
with a full recollection of the well-deserved warn- 
ing of your Eminence, that I am master of the 
situation^ This evening she attends a reception 
at the hotel of M. de Montbazon, as doubtless 
you have already informed yourself, since I have 
come to believe that nothing escapes your paternal 
vigilance. My own position in her house affords 
me a footing in her absence, and as I have discov- 
ered the place where Madame conceals certain ob- 
jects of interest, I believe I can profitably employ 
my time in securing these interesting memorials 
for the welfare of the state. I may point out that 
this service is not destitute of danger ; Madame's 
servants are more suspicious than herself, and it 
is quite possible that an attempt may be made to 
prevent my entering her private rooms. I may 
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add there is not a moment to be lost, since I have 
heard Madame declare her intention of destroying 
all those articles which might tend to compro- 
mise her, and I should not be surprised if some 
of them have already met a well-merited fate. 

" I now write to your Eminence to say that in 
the execution of my design I should prefer to 
have some moral support, and I do not care to 
engage any friend of my own in this important 
matter, without first acquainting you of my in- 
tention. Perhaps you will permit me to suggest 
that I know no one more excellently fitted for 
the task than M. de Barrymore. In the first place 
he is known to have been my most intimate friend 
and his presence here will excite no suspicion; 
in the second place he is devoted to your Emi- 
nence, heart and soul, and in a manner to which 
I honestly admit, I can make no pretension ; and 
in the third place, though this only concerns the 
humble individual known as myself, I should like 
to give him the opportunity he desires of serving 
your Eminence, since both by his action and his 
advice he has been the means of saving me from 
a fate too horrible to contemplate. As this is 
a matter on which I feel my own head depends, 
and I have at present no desire to lose it, you can 
understand I would not rashly select a person on 
whom I can place no dependence. But I have 
known M. de Barrymore for several years, and 
upon terms of the greatest intimacy. His man- 
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ner may have deceived your Eminence — I say 
it with the most profound respect — ^but M. de Bar- 
rymore can live and grow fat where another 
would die of starvation. His resources are mar- 
vellous ; he is never at a loss for an expedient ; he 
allows no misfortune to damp him; and I have 
always found him as faithful as the needle to the 
pole. I remember who it is who gives him this 
character, but then it is the person who, after all, 
has the most interest in the success of the 
scheme, to which I suggest his co-operation. I 
would remind your Eminence that I have every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain, and that since 
you have already so far extended your clemency, 
I have only left the desire to shew my gratitude, 
and win your further favour. You have shewn 
me that you are marvellously acquainted with my 
life in the past: that is the more reason why I 
should desire that you should know me in the 
future as 

Your most obedient, humble, 
and loyal servant, 

Alphonse de Fontanges.'^ 

This letter I conceive to have been the twin 
brother of a masterpiece, and it cost me a world 
of thought. It was written with the absence of 
a serious air, but the Cardinal knew that I was 
not a serious person. It suggested all that I 
wanted to convey, without any unnecessary cir- 
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cumlocution, or assumption of virtues, which the 
reader would understand were merely put on for 
the occasion. It was written in my own char- 
acter, or rather, in that character by which I 
was known to the world. There were in it all 
the elements I desired — a little touch of bravado, 
a lively regard for my own interest, repentance 
founded on purely selfish considerations, and a 
carelessness, fortified by prudence, which goes 
a long way with people like the Cardinal. 

I hesitated for some time over the suggestion 
regarding Barrymore ; but the claims of friend- 
ship prevailed in the long run. I could impress 
him more easily than any other person I knew, 
and his splendid imagination would see mysteries 
and dangers where another would see nothing, 
while the narrative afterwards would lose noth- 
ing by the fact that he was the person to tell it. 
Then he had already upon his own account played 
a trick upon me, and natural justice demanded 
that we should be placed upon an equal footing. 

I may add that the first draft of my letter was 
altogether different from that which I finally sent, 
and was immediately destroyed by Madame, when 
I submitted it to her inspection. The form which 
it ultimately assumed was due as much to her as 
to myself, for she dictated its language so slowly, 
that I had ample time to abate certain asperities 
and change the style, where I thought it did not 
quite convey my meaning. The little sentence 
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about some women was entirely the result of my 
own inspiration. 

But Madame was beyond and above all a won- 
derful person. She was able to carry out and 
complete a campaign while another was consid- 
ering it. With the assistance of Denise (how 
swiftly that name found its way to my heart!) 
and myself, she collected all her papers, and with 
a rapidity which seemed incredible, separated the 
dangerous and compromising documents from 
those which she intended for the Cardinal; and 
in a short time there was not the stroke of a 
letter left which could do her an injury. Then 
she arranged those which remained, adding a lit- 
tle note here and there, and finally tied them up in 
separate bundles. I own the only assistance I 
was able to render, was in building up the fire in 
the grate, and keeping watch at the door ; but her 
conduct was certainly a lesson to a man like my- 
self, who was always as careless about his own 
papers as though they had been so many absurd 
bills from his tailor. She then opened a door in 
the cabinet and pressing a spring, disclosed a se- 
cret drawer, which promised to answer the pur- 
pose very well. 

" It may be necessary for you to use force in 
opening this, M. de Fontanges," she said, " but do 
no more injury than is unavoidable. I am cer- 
tain these papers will answer your purpose, and 
I almost envy M. le Cardinal their perusal. They 
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will tell him the truth, but not all the truth, and 
show him how much I love him." 

" He may find it unpalatable," I answered ; " I 
only hope he may not make use of me to remove 
the taste from his palate." 

" In what way, monsieur? " 

" If Madame will pardon the illustration, when 
one cannot strike John, one gets some satisfaction 
in striking John's brother." 

I am under the impression that she thought 
I was growing familiar, which was far from 
being the case, as I was honestly afraid of her, 
for in a very few minutes she was good enough 
to dismiss me to a more agreeable occupation 
in which only two persons are proverbially com- 
pany. 

I have often thought it a pity one cannot renew 
his love-making to the end of the chapter. The 
first shy confidence, the little unexpected sur- 
prises, the unfamiliar tenderness that grows fuller 
like an opening rose, are like morning glories that 
lose their freshness as the day of love wears on. 
I love Madame my wife better than I loved 
Mademoiselle my sweetheart ; but I look tenderly 
back toward something I have lost — an odour as 
of flowers in the springtime, a melody as of sing- 
ing birds at the time of mating. 

Of what passed at this time between Denise 
and myself I can say nothing, and if I could, 
how much would it profit you? If you have al- 
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ready learned the great happiness of life you 
know all and there is nothing to tell you ; if you 
have not yet learned, then pray that there is a 
good time coming, and believe that you have still 
something to live for. And I have not been in 
the habit of hearing anyone accuse Alphonse de 
Fontanges of being a sentimentalist. 

I left Madame's hotel about half-past eight 
o'clock and found M. de Barrymore, when I re- 
turned to our lodging, awaiting me with great 
impatience, and labouring under a profound ex- 
citement, which he vainly endeavoured to conceal 
from me. I saw at a glance that he had already 
received his instructions, and that the Cardinal 
had taken my suggestion seriously, and had act- 
ed upon it. This removed a weight from my 
mind, and having no longer any uneasiness, I 
resolved to allow Barrymore to open the matter 
himself. 

" I see the green seal is not yet finished," I 
said, pouring myself out a glass of wine. " But 
I am afraid it cannot last much longer. And 
really, my friend, since you have become a great 
man, you must grow more careful in your liba- 
tions." 

" It is quite true, Fontanges," he answered ; 
" I have been thinking the matter over, but it is 
difficult to make up one's mind how much he can 
drink with safety. One sparkling glass too 
much — " 
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" And your career is at an end. But the thing 
lies in a nutshell ; you will do the thinking and I 
can probably manage the drinking unaided. You 
see we are not where we were. I am under a 
cloud, but the sun is shining on you and you 
have g^wn like a mushroom to the stature of an 
oak." 

" Upon my word, Fontanges, I should be 
astonished at my own success if I were not pre- 
pared for it. By the mummy of Pharaoh! I 
should stand wonder-struck if I had not known 
it would happen." 

" How did you know, my dear Vicomte ? " 

" I knew my own strength ; I measured my 
own merits: I felt that if only the opportunity 
presented itself, there was no height I could not 
climb to. You used to laugh at me and say I 
should end — ^heaven knows where. But all the 
time I knew how far you were mistaken ; I knew 
you could not recognise my real talent, which has 
found at last room to play in. Oh, wait until you 
see. I may yet die a peer of France for all that 
any one can tell. It was prophesied of me when 
I was a child that I should yet end with a 
title." 

" But I thought—" 

" Oh, that is in Ireland," answered the Vicomte 
a little discomposed, " but there it is different, 
and does not count so much. There is hardly 
a beggar among us who is not a prince of the 
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blood. You cannot understand the situation and 
I should find it hard to explain." 

" It must be awkward." 

" Not in the least when you are used to it. 
One is only a little more a prince than another 
there, but there is a scarcity of kingdoms. Our 
blood is the best in Europe, but one can't live 
on blood alone, Fontanges." 

" I am listening, M. le Vicomte." 

" I am sorry you are not travelling in the same 
direction as myself, but I think, at last, I have 
been able to save you." 

" I am truly glad to hear it." 

" The Cardinal has shown his confidence in 
me and entrusted me with another commission." 

" He certainly seems to have fallen in love with 
you." 

" The greatest quality in a great man is the 
power to discover greatness. From the first mo- 
ment we met we were on a familiar footing and 
are now like brothers. Besides, you are aware 
that I probably saved his life, and it is certainly 
due to me that this conspiracy has been crushed 
out. Had M. de Guitaut remained in the Bas- 
tille, where we placed him, we should never have 
broken up the nest of traitors in the Silver 
Cross." 

" But you forget that it was your suggestion 
alone that placed M. de Guitaut in the Bastille." 

" That is the pith of the whole matter and the 
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point I am endeavouring to make clear to you. 
Supposing I had not made that suggestion, but 
had allowed you to carry out the design of that 
infamous woman, what would have happened? 
Paris might have been in ashes, the provinces in 
a blaze, and in short — " 

" In short, Barrymore, you are a greater man 
than Richelieu." 

" No, I do not say that. The lion has teeth 
and claws, the ox has horns, the fox cunning, and 
we have all merits of our own. But now, Fon- 
tanges, let us get to business." 

"Then there is further business?" 

" I have already told you the Cardinal has en- 
trusted me with another commission. He has 
authorised me to seize the papers of Madame de 
Chevreuse." 

Impossible ! '' 

And you are to assist me in the matter," 

You are surely jesting with me, Barrymore? " 

" He told me himself that you knew where the 
papers were concealed, and that you had no diffi- 
culty in gaining an entrance into her house. I 
own I was a little surprised to hear it and won- 
dered why you did not tell me ; but the Cardinal 
knows everything. It is your one chance, my 
friend. I have prevailed with him, and I am 
sure no one else could have done it. When I 
have placed these letters in his hands, you may 
post to Fontanges and build yourself bams and 
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nurseries, and some time I will come and pay you 
a visit. He knew that I had influence with you 
and was to be depended on. Fontanges, at one 
stroke I will save your life and make my own 
fortune." 

" But, consider, my friend, she is a woman." 

" Place yourself in my hands. There is no sex 
in war, and this is — war. I would go a thousand 
miles to keep a woman's little finger from ach- 
ing, but when it is only a man in petticoats, who 
looks rapiers and smiles daggers, that is a bird 
of a different plumage. I know that is why the 
Cardinal chose me; he felt that he could rely on 
me to show you your duty. You need have no 
scruples." 

" You honestly think so? " 

" I am prepared to take the entire responsibil- 
ity," said the Vicomte gravely. " But, Fontan- 
ges, you must have been playing the devil 
of a game behind my back. But I always 
told you that you had no head for serious 
aflfairs." 

" I was beginning to think that I should soon 
have no head for anything, but since you have 
taken the direction of affairs, my mind is growing 
easier. It is settled; I shall put you in the way 
of getting the papers you want, for your argu- 
ments have convinced me." 

" I had no doubt you would listen to /eason. 
There is only one thing that makes me regret this 
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new departure. You are leaving Paris, and pos- 
itively the little girl in the cellar — '* 

" I do not understand, M. de Barrymore. 
There was no little girl and there was certainly no 
cellar." 

" Why, I myself locked you in — ^" 

" This is one of the dreams due to an exalted 
position. The next time you dream of anything 
so absurd I shall be compelled to ask your new 
friend, the Cardinal, what he thinks of it and how 
far he is likely to be able to trust you. I may 
tell you in confidence that I am about to be mar- 
ried—" 

" That is an excellent jest." 

"That will depend upon your point of view. But 
the friends of Mademoiselle de Peyronnet do not 
look at it in exactly the same light, and I should 
advise you not to make use of that expression in 
the future." 

" But Mademoiselle is the daughter of M. le 
Marquis and the niece of — " 

" It is enough to say that she is about to be- 
come Madame la Vicomtesse de Fontanges." 

" You are perfectly serious? " 

" Perfectly." 

*' But I thought, Fontanges, that your estate 
was — in Spain, and your title like my own — ah 1 
a little loose in the settlement." 

" You have not been well informed on that 
subject and there were reasons why I did not 
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care to discuss my family affairs. And now, M. 
le Vicomte, we will, if you please — ^to use your 
own language, proceed to business." 

I never saw Barrymore reduced to silence by 
any mere emotion in his life, but the news which 
I gave him fairly took away his breath for the 
twentieth part of a minute. I am certain that he 
never looked upon me as anything more than a 
mere adventurer, and he believed that the story 
of my recent good fortune was altogether of my 
own invention. But now, for some reason, he 
felt inclined to believe me, and when the little 
storm of astonishment had abated, his good na- 
ture and generous temper (with all his faults he 
was a fine fellow) asserted themselves and he 
seized me warmly by both hands. 

" I congratulate you, my friend, with all my 
heart. I forget everything — everything but the 
fact that you were once my good comrade and 
w^ere always ready to share your last crust or 
your one coat with a friend. I wish you joy ; I 
wish you every happiness. By the eternal Pha- 
raoh! I hope it will be piled up so high round 
your door that you will not be able to see the stars 
for your blessings, and that your olive branches 
will grow so numerous that they will extend from 
here to Picardy." 

" Let us have a measure in all things, M. le Vi- 
comte," I said gravely, " Madame, my wife, 
might not care for that arrangement." 
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When we reached the hotel of Madame de 
Chevreuse, I found that everything had been ar- 
ranged for our reception, and we were admitted 
with an air of mystery which profoundly im- 
pressed Barrymore. We learned that Madame 
was not expected until a later hour, and that in 
the meantime the servants would attend to our 
wishes. I could hardly restrain Barrymore's im- 
patience : it was only after I pointed out that he 
might awaken suspicicxi by his conduct, that he 
consented to be guided by me. His own inven- 
tive genius was already at work and he would 
very much have preferred following a plan of 
his own. I kept him, however, waiting for near- 
ly an hour before I made any move, and then, 
when I had nearly exhausted his patience, I went 
and took one of the candles from the candela- 
bra. 

" I think all is quiet now," I said, opening the 
door of Madame's boudoir, " and I believe the 
papers are here." 

He followed me cautiously into the room. 

" It is exactly like the boudoir at Barrymore," ' 
he said looking round him, "and I should not 
wonder that you are right." 

" In the meantime," I said, " I hope it is not 
locked." 

" Before that stops us, we shall carry it away 
bodily." 

" I am afraid we dare not do that — ^the servants 
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would stop us. Barrymore, we are ruined. The 
lid is closed and the key is gone." 

He went to the window and looked out. 

" There is a garden below us. I think we can 
manage to drop it out of the window." 

" The crash would arouse the household at 
once. No, we must endeavour to force the lock. 
This plan will not be so heroic as yours, but it 
will have the advantage of being safer and sim- 
pler." 

" You are sure that the papers are here? " 

" If we are to find them anvwhere, this is the 
place to look for them. Now, Barrymore, stand 
to one side, and I shall endeavour to force the 
lock." 

Of course, in one sense, it was only a scene in 
a comedy, but to one of the actors it was more 
than serious, and Barrymore's face was a study 
for a painter who delights in the great passions. 
He was possessed with anxiety, for he expected 
every moment we should be discovered; and he 
felt that he had the whirling ball of fortune at his 
feet. I am afraid I trifled with his anxiety. I 
spent many minutes over the work, and though 
I could have opened the cabinet with the utmost 
ease, it was only apparently after herculean ef- 
forts that the lid flew back and disclosed an empty 
drawer. 

He gave a groan of disappointment. 

** We are too late," he said ; " they are all gone." 
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" Patience and courage, my friend," I answered, 
" I did not expect to find them here. You must 
help me to discover the secret spring." 

In a moment he was hot upon the scent; but 
he was beginning to lose heart, and I should not 
have cared to answer for the consequences^ if we 
Iiad been interrupted at this moment. For a long 
time the secret baffled discovery; we exhausted 
every expedient and then I imperceptibly guided 
his hands toward the place where the spring was 
concealed. 

" Press the point near the flaw in the wood. 
The pattern of the figure seems a little broken 
there." 

He sounded a note of triumph. 

" I have found it, Fontanges; I have found it! 
See, here is the nest of the cockatrice and the 
eggs ready for hatching. Positively the drawer 
is full of papers, stuffed with treason, full of 
conspiracy. Fontanges, you are my friend and 
benefactor, our fortune is made." 

I hoped M. le Cardinal wovj^if^ m e« -wiwly sat- 
isfied. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THERE ARE MORE SERIOUS THINGS IN THE 
WORLD THAN POLITICS 

When you cross the Somme at Amiens and 
have passed Moret le Chateau on your way to 
Beaucour, you will have seen the grey walls and 
forest of Fontanges. The village is full of pro- 
longed silences, broken only at morning and even- 
ing by the voice of labour or the silver chime from 
the little belfry ; the chateau is old and grey and 
fallen asleep in the summer sun ; the woods them- 
selves only stir in their dreams. A land of en- 
chantment, you will say, of repose, of unbroken 
rest. If vou will add that it is also the land of 
happiness, I am content with your description. 

It is wonderful to think of it. The little min- 
utes trip into hours and the hours into days ; the 
davs trot into weeks and the weeks into months ; 
the months march into years ; and we never know 
they have moved until, some morning, we awake 
and find how much everything has changed. The 
dust that Time raises with his nimble feet hides 
the swiftness of his flight. 

I cannot believe that it is eight years since 
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my life b^;an to flow in this quiet channel. 
Eight years! It seems only yesterday that I 
first saw the little Cardinal and found my happi- 
ness in the cellar of the Silver Cross. And yet, 
I suppose, it must be, for I am growing stout and 
love my ease, and the voices in the garden tell 
me where there is another generation growing 
up round my knees. Another generation ! ma foi, 
only yesterday, madame, my wife, you were mere- 
ly a girl with the merriest eyes, the reddest lips, 
and the sweetest face in all the world. You also 
may grow stout, if you will, and I shall love you 
none the less ; for you came to me with happiness 
in your hands, and I have carried it in my heart 
ever since. There have been better men than Al- 
phonse de Fontanges, wiser men, and more de- 
serving, but I know none to whom Fortune has 
been so kind, and it is something to be able to 
recognise that. I know it was the best day of my 
life when I followed Chance blindfold, and was 
led, without knowing it, into a new world. 

Ah! I had tramped long enough in the mud: 
I had had enough of tavern songs : I had drunk 
deep enough of the pleasures of the town. I only 
knew what I really wanted, when it came by 
chance into my possession. You may say I have 
grown stout and idle and commonplace. Very 
good! I could always laugh at my own foibles, 
but I know what suits me and brings me happi- 
ness. My fields and gardens, my rivers and elms, 
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my horses and oxen — are quite enough for me 
now, and yield me enough excitement. 

Last year my old friend, M. de Barrymore, 
paid me a visit; but so great and busy a man 
could not spend more than a week in these pas- 
toral solitudes. For M. de Barrymore has grown 
and risen. Like myself he had had his chance, 
and taking advantage of it had shouldered his 
way into places and pensions and the little per- 
quisites that wait upon certain forms of merit. 
Nothing had frightened him ; nothing had shaken 
his belief in his own sagacity and wit; and the 
world had come to take him at his price. Maza- 
rin had found him useful, and like a wise man he 
had used his master. Now he could do nothing 
but talk of treaties and intrigues and of Spain, 
and of this and that of which I knew nothing; 
and he showed no interest in my harvest and fell 
asleep when I described my new plan of feeding 
cattle. Even my nursery failed to interest him, 
and when I saw that, I felt that my old friend 
and I had drifted far apart. 

He looks down upon me now and imagines I 
know nothing of the world; but he forgets that 
for a short time I was a politician also. I mean 
no affront to my old friend — I merely speak in 
general terms — ^but it is my conviction that any 
fool can succeed in politics. I hoodwinked 
Mazarin ; I almost turned the destiny of France, 
and I had not the remotest idea what I was do- 
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ing. The politician puts on airs and pretends he 
is moving the world, when he is only a puppet 
being pulled by a string. And all the time he is 
pursuing a shadow. 

I look out of the window and I see the sweet 
garden below me. The eldest hope of the house 
of Fontanges has climbed into a cherry tree and 
is in danger of breaking his neck. The ruddy 
fruit falls on the greensward ; the little Denise and 
her sister clap their hands, and their laughter 
rises like a strain of music. 

And as I look and listen I feel tha( there are 
more serious things in the world thax politics. 
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